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THE COTTAGE. 


Scene of content! the human heart, 
A stranger here to worldly strife, 
Free from the turmoil, pain and smart, 
The thorns of loftier paths of life, 


Finds in thy precincts such repose 
As the great world has never given, 

The bliss from virtuous thoughts that flows, 
Which hold their high commune with heaven! 


Not here ambition’s fiery wing 
Fans the fierce embers of the soul, 
Not here does conscience point her sting, 
Nor passion rage without control: 


For Nature in her majesty 
Here holds her undisputed reign, 
From art and her deceptions free, 
@ = And folly’s unreflecting train. 


How happy they whose quiet lag 
In scenes so undisturb’d is cast, 
Content within this peaceful cot 
To breathe life’s first breath and its last ; 


Nor e’er for gayer scenes to sigh, 
For luxuries ill understood, 

Which cheat the sense and lure the eye 
From virtue and from solitude. 


Fair cottager! whose tranquil brow 
The meditative gaze delights, 

May innocence and peace, as now, 
For ever crown thy days and nights! 


Thou bright in childhood’s opening bloom, 
Rich in a heart that knows but joy, 

Ne’er be thy hopes o’ercast with gloom, 
Nor pleasure marr'd with grief’s alloy. 


Should evils against thee be plann’d, 
Should dangers throng on every side, 
O! still may the maternal hand 
Serve as thy safeguard and thy guide! 


And when to womanhood thon'rt grown, 
And thy fond lover bends the knee, 
Think of thy dog, the faithful one, 
And hope a like fidelity! 


EES 
ORIGINAL VERSES OF LORD BYRON, 


TO THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 


River* that rollest by the ancient walls 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 
Walks by thy brink, and there perchance recalls 
A faint and fleeting memory of me: 





*The Po. 
oy 


What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed? 


What do I say—a mirror of my heart? 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art, 

And such as thou art were my passions long. 


Time may somewhat have tamed them, not for ever; 
Thou overflow’st thy banks, and not for aye; 

Thy bosom overboils, congenial river! 
Thy floods subside; and mine have sunk away, 


But left long wrecks behind us, and again 

Borne on our old unchanged career, we move; 
Thou tendest wildly onward to the main, 

And I to loving one I should not love. 


The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet; 

Her eyes shall look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharmed from summer's heat. 


She will look on thee ; I have looked on thee, 
Full of that thought, and from that moment ne’er 

Thy waters could I name, nor name and see, 
Without th’ inseparable sigh for her. 


Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy stream; 
Yes, they will meet the wave I gaze on now; 
Mine cannot witness, even in a dream, 
That happy wave repass me in a flow. 


The wave that bears my tears returns no more: 
Will she return by whom that wave shall sweep? 
Both thread thy banks, both wander on thy shore ; 
I near the source, she by the dark-blue deep. 


But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 
But the distraction of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 


A stranger loves a lady of the land, 

Born far beyond the mountains, but his blood 
Is all meridian, as if never fanned 

By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 


My blood is all meridian; were it not, 

I had not left my clime:—I shall not be, 
In spite of fortunes ne’er to be forgot, 

A slave again of love, at least of thee. 


’Tis vain to struggle—let me perish young— 
Live as I’ve lived, and love as I have loved: 
To dust if I return, from dust J sprung, 





And then, at least, my heart can ne'er be moved. 
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ina remote and thinly inhabited quarter of the city 
of Catania, at a small distance from the walls, in a 


dark cavern, into which the votary descends by a 
flight of steps, is the celebrated image of the Madonna 
della Grotta, said to have been some years since ac- 
cidentally found in that siivation. It is famous 
throughout Sicily, but especially in Catania, for the 
number and importance of its miracles. It fronts the 
entrance, and is usually visited after dark, owing to 
its being seen but indistinctly by day, the light of the 
sun being just sufficient to neutralize that of the lamp 
kept perpetually burning before it, which is regularly 
supplied with oil by iis numerous devotees. At ir- 
regular and uncertain periods, either from the descent 
of rain, the melting from the snows of Aina, or a 
communication with the intermittent river, called the 
Guidicello, the Amenanus of the ancicnts, the grot be- 
comes filled with water. On these occasions the trim- 
ming aud feeding the lamp is a task of some difficulty, 
performed, no doubt, by a person destined for that es- 





| 





it was nothing more than an ill-timed frolic, and that 
the stranger would return with his child, he long 
waited near the spot in that fruitless expectation. It 
was with a heavy heart that he at length took his way 
home, trusting’ to find his daughter arrived before him, 
but was again disappointed. Fearful of aggravating 
the illness of his wife by prematurely disclosing this 
alarming circumstance to her, or applying to the po- 
lice for assistance, which might afier all be unnecessa- 
ry: apprehensive, lest by publishing so unpleasant an 
adveniure, he might entail a reproach on his daugh- 
ter’s honour, which it would in the sequel be difficult 
to remove. 

Whilst the agitated father was thus debating on the 
steps to be taken in this embarrassing situation, his 
daughter, on recovering from a swoon into which she 
had been thrown by terror, found herself alone in a 
chamber, which, by the light of the moon, she could 
perceive to be magnificently furnished. Her first 
thought was to devise some expedient for discovering 


pecial purpose; but this human intervention is per- | and identifying, on a future occasion, the unprincipled 
tinaciusly rejected by the pious populace of Catania, | author of the outrage she had sustained. On search- 
who undoubtingly believe and maintain that the paint- | ing for a memorial, she found one, in a gold repeater 
ee ra : . i . - - 
na, remaining uninjured, and the latter unextinguished | itin her breast. She then opened a windew, in the hope 


ing, as well as the lamp, are often submerged iin Ui® 
water; the former, by the interposition of the Madon- 


by the moisture. 
tion affixed by the head of the noble house of Lappala, 
commemorating what the devout Catanese asseri to be 
an incontestible miracle ; but in which the less en- 
thusiastic reader will only perceive one of those ex- 
traordinary concatenations of circumstances, which, in 


the great course of events, must at, Jimes occur, with- 


out its being requisite to have recourse to supernatural 
interference for their explanation. I relate the tale as 
nearly as possible in the terms in which it was narra- 
ted to me. 

Some forty years since, an old gentleman, whose 
wife was dangerously indisposed, was returning one 
evening with his daughter, a girl of about fitteen, from 
the above-mentioned grotto, where they had been pay- 
ing their devotions, and praying for the intercession of 
the Madonna in favour of their afflicted relative. They 
were met, not many paces distant from the entrance 
o° the cave, by a party of young men, who, perhaps 
heated by wine, taking advantage of the defenceless 
co dition of a girl accompanied only by an old man, 
s irrounded them, and insisted on seeing the face of the 
fo-mer, who wore on her head only a long veil, as is 
the custom of the Sicilians. In vain the irritated fa- 
ther resisted and remonstrated as well as he could ; 
the young libertines, removing the veil by force, grati- 
fied their offensive curiosity, and went away laughing 
at their exploit. It would have been well had their 
insolence ended there; but it happened that one of 
them, struck by the surprising beauty of the girl, seen 
by the light of the moon, nearly full at the time, con- 
ceived the design of carrying his outrage to a siill 
greater extremity. After proceeding a few yards, he 
suddenly left his companions, and retracing his steps, 
soon overtook the gentleman and his daughter: vio- 
lently throwing the old man, who fruitlessly endea- 
voured to oppose him, into the middle of the street, he 
took the terrified girl in his arms, and, stopping her 
mouth with his handkerchief, carried her ofi, to the 
horror and consternation of the unhappy parent, who, 
weak from age, and injured by the fal!, was incapa- 
ble of following the rapid steps of the youthful ag- 
gressor, who was soon out of sight. Affrighied and con- 
fuunded, dubious what course to take, and still hoping 








lying on a bureau; conjecturing it to belong to the 
person, who had so grossly insulted her, she placed 


Underneath the figure is an inscrip- | of iis affording her the means of escape ; but it was far 


too great a height from the ground to hazard a dese eng 
it next occurred that Ler cries might bring assistance, 
and she had already begun to call for help, when she 
found herself seized from behind by the same person, 
as it appeared to her, who had carried her off. Her 
veil was thrown over her face. She was then taken 
down stairs, and conducied out of the house. Afier 
leading her in this manner through a variety of streets, 
her guide stopped in the square of the eotero, and in- 
quired if she could find her way from thence: on re- 
ceiving a reply in the affirmative, he finally dismissed 
and leit her. The fact was, that, mutable and unsta- 
ble as youth generally is, despairing of being able to 
keep the affair a secret on the return of his parents, who 
were at the time at the theatre, and apprehensive of 
the consequences of his offence, the young man already 
began to repent his violenee, and to feel alarm at the 
serious dilemma in which the ungoverned passion or 
caprice of a moment had entangled him. He had left 
the house in search of his juvenile companions, in the 
hope of finding seme one who could accommodate him 
with a suitable place for concealing and detaining his 
unfortunate victim. Happily not succeeding in this 
object, he at lengih, as we have said, resolved on re- 
storing her to her paternal residence. 

When the afirighted girl returned, her father, 
though somewhat consoled by her presence, was 
alarmed at the agitation and the paleness which over- 
spread her countenance. On the daughter's recount- 
ing what had befallen her, and producing the watch 
which she had secreted, as aflording a probable clue 
to the discovery of the offender, the father was of opi- 
nion that ail overt steps were unadvisable. A com- 
plaint to the police, or a public attempt to discover 
the owner of the watch, was sure to compromise the 
reputation of his child in the eyes of the misjudging 
and censorious world. Trusting, therefore, to time 
and Providence for that justice which circumstances 
rendered it imprudent to look for publicly, he recom- 
mended his daughter, for the present, to keep the ex- 
traordinary accidents of the evening a secret in her 
own bosom. 

In the meantime, both father and daughter took 
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every means in their power, without rendering the 
circumstance public, to discover, what the approach of 
a certain event rendered every day mere desirable, 
the perpetrator of so daring an outrage; but in vain: 
she had seen his features only indistinctly, and at a 
moment when terror had confounded or weakened her 
senses. In the promenades and places of resort, she 
met with no one whom she recognized as the same. 
In fine, the nnhappy girl became a mother; and the 
father of her child, the author of her dishonour, was 
as yet unknown to her. 

Months and years rolled on. The child was brought 
up in the family as that of « deceased relation entrusted 
to their care. Still the youthful mother continued to 
frequent the Madonna della Grotia, imploring her in- 
terposition, and calling on her to redress the cruel in- 
jury she had sustained in consequence of devotion 
to her holy image. For seven years she visited the 
cave almost nightly, and for seven years returned 
home wretched, comfortless, and despairing. In the 
meantime, the boy grew up, greatly surpassing his 
companions of the same age, in size, beauty, and vi- 
vacity. At length, on occasion of some festival, it 
happened that a race took place, as customary, in the 
streets of Catania. In most parts of Italy the horses 
are not mounted, but run without riders through the 
crowded streets, goaded on by sharp points like the 
rowels of a spur, which, pending from their hangings, 
and flapping to and fro, urge them forward with in- 
describable fury. Often, mad with the pain, they 
break through the wall of spectators, who, without any 
defence, line the public ways, and cause deplorable 
accidents, killing and maiming all in their course. It 
happened thus in the present instance. One of the 
racers bolted into the midst of the crowd, who fled 
here and there in confusion, climbing up the windows, 
or seeking refuge in the porticcs of the houses. Among 
those overthrown or trampled down by the infuriated 


animal, was the unfortunate child of the subject of our | : 


story, who, in company with a female servant, was re- 
turning from school. 
the poor boy, deploring his misfortune, and affording 
him the assistance in their power. One of them, a 

gentleman, alighting from his horse, seemed much 
struck with the features of the child, and directed him 
to be carefully removed to his own residence, which 
was fortunately near athand. This was the Marquess 
Zappala, who, arriving at home, communicated the ac- 
cident to his lady, observing that he felt interested for 
the child, as he was the exact image of his own son 
when of thatage. The marchesa equally surprised at 
the resemblance, was, in like manner, affected for the 
little sufferer. Learning from the servant the name 
and abode of his relatives, the marquess despatched 
one of his domestics to apprise them of the misfortune. 
The grandfather, who himself belonged to the medi- 
cal faculty, lost no time in accompanying the messen- 
ger to the nobleman’s residence; charging his daugh- 
ter, who was present when the alarming intelligence 
was communicated, to remain quiet at home, as he 
hoped the injury would not prove to be of a serious 
nature, and would lose no time in letting her know 
the state of the child. But what is so strong as ma- 
ternal affection? The distracted mother, paying no at- 
tention to the injunetions of her father, followed his 
footsteps, and entering close behind him into the pa- 
lace and the chamber where the boy lav, had him in 
her arms before the bystanders were aware of her pre- 
sence. His danger, overpowering all other censider- 


ations, to the utter dismay of her confused parent, she 
broke into exclamations of “My child! my child!” 
Not that there was need ef words to divulge her se- 
cret; her overwhelming agitation and convulsive emo- 
tion would alone have betrayed the mother. Her 
father was now obliged to reply to the questions 
of his noble hosts, by informing them that she was his 


daughter, adding, with an excusable falsehvod, that 
her husband was an officer in the army, then absent 
on service in Naples. 

When the first gush of maternal affliction had ef- 
fused itself, and the mother had received the consol- 
ing intelligence tiat, though not safe to remove the 
child at present, there was no ground for apprehend- 
ing a fatal resuit, she recovered her selfpossession suf- 
ficiently to Jook around her. What was her surprize 
to recognize the very chamber, in which, seven years 
before, she had been so cruelly and ignominiously 
treated! The window at which she had presented 
herself, the furniture, the bureau from which she had 
taken the watch, all were the same. It was manifest 
that she was under the roof of the despoiler of her ho- 
nour. The attempt would be vain to depict the va- 
rious and contrasting emotions which now swayed her 
bosom ; sorrow, indignation, resentment, fear, hope, 
alike affected her by turns. When at length alone 
with her father, who had testified his intention of sit- 
ting up, as well as_ his daughter, in order to attend to 
the little invalid, she imparted to him her unexpected 
discovery. The clue was found, and the mystery 
was beginning to unravel itseif; the locality, if not 
the actor of the crime, was ascertained. Nothing was 
more likely to injure her than a precipitate revelation 





A crowd soon collected round | 


| of so strange and even improbable a story; it would 
therefore be predent to suffer herself to be entirely 

guided by circumstances. The father also apprized 
lg his davehter of the fictitious account he had given of 
| her marriage to the marchesa, in which, for the pre- 
| sent, it would be advisable to persevere. 
| The health of the child continued to improve, and 
| in a few days he was transferred to the house of his 
| grandfather, who, with his daughter, were often visit- 
| ers at the palace of the marquess. It was not long 
| before they ascertained that their noble friends had 

an only son, then residing in Naples; whither, as it was 
said, having been rather wild and diszipated, some 
youthfal frolies had obliced him to retire about seven 
vears before, and whence he had not, during that pe- 
| riod, returned; but he was now daily expected home. 
He had fallen in love, the marchioness informed them, 
with 2 daughter of the Duke of R , a Neapolitan 
nobleman of wealth and consideration, but whose 
family did not in general enjoy that reputation which 
could render an alliance with them a very desirable 
event; they had, therefore, prevented a certificate of 
his sinele state (s/a‘o libero) being sent from the church 
in which he was baptized, as is the custom throughout 
Italy, and without which no marriage can be duly 
celebrated. He had lately written to say that he should 
come himself to extract this document from the parish 
register, and hoped to explain his conduct and inten- 
tions to the satisfaction of his parents. Anastaria, 
such was the young woman’s name, felt her spirits 
revive at this intelligence. Her vows, she felt assur- 
ed, had been heard: the yonng man once present, she 
relied on the interposition of Providence for opening 
her a way to redress for the cruel wrongs of which she 
had such just cause to complain. 

in a few wecks the young marquess, after so pro- 

longed an absence, returned to his native city and pa- 
ternal roof. When they first met, afier the encounter, 
on the evening on which our siory commences, nei- 
ther the injured party nor the injurer at once recog- 

nized each other; though the former felt assured that 
the person before her, was the individual of whose 
cuilty and capricious violence she had become the in- 
nocent victim. He was a young man of about twen- 
ty-six, remarkably handsome, so that on seeing him, 

far from entertaining any implacable resentment, she 
felt her heart, ill treated as she had been, engaged in his 
favour, and that he had only to ask for pardon in order 
to obtain it. On his part, the young man, apparently 
as great a libertine az ever, was profuse in his atten- 
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tions to the handsome wife, as he imagined her, of the 
absent officer: and paid her, in the language of gal- 
lantry, many compliments on her beauty, which she in 
her simplicity mistook for the expression of the heart; 
so easily do our inclinations impose on our credulity. 
On his inquiring the regiment and name of her hus- 
band, and receiving the reply before given to the 
marchesa, she was not a little surprised to hear him 
roundly assert that he was one of his most intimate 
friends, though a fictitious character invented by her 
father for the occasion. This indeed might have 
served as a measure for his veracity, and of the reli- 
ance to be placed on his sincerity. ‘The marchioness, 
in the course of conversation, mentioned to the son the 
accident that had befallen the child, and his extraordi- 
nary resemblance to himself, when a boy, an informa- 
tion which he heard with apparent carelessness and 
indifference; the mother with some confusion, indeed, 
but not without secret satisfaction. Receiving an in- 
Vitation to dine, some days afterwards, at the palace, 
she brought the child with her; and in the hope of 
attracting observation, and bringing about an eclair- 
cissement, suspended round his neck the repeater she 
had taken as a memorial on the night of the outrage, 
supposing it would be recognized by fim; and that 
he would be surprised into a confession before his pa- 
rents, on Whose good will, manifested so often towards 
both herself and the child, she relied for obtaining the 
justice due to her. But her hopes were impressed on 
the shifting sands. Either now aware of the person 
with whom he had to deal, or in reality, not recollect- 
ing his property, he did not, or affected not to notice 
the testimonials of his misdeeds. Not so his mother, 
who recollected the loss, and now recognized the 
watch, which had been a present of her own; she ea- 
gerly asked how it came into her possession. 
tasia replied, that the watch belonged to the boy’s fa- 
ther, and appealed to the younger Zapalla for the 
truth of her assertion; saying, that he no doubt well 


remembered what had taken place on the evening on | 


which he had missed that watch. Let the reader 
figure to himself, if he can, the oppression of the heart, 
the sense of desolation, the feeling of helpless, irreme- 
diable misery which penetrated her, when, with per- 
fect self-possession and composure, the dissembler de- 
nied all knowledge of any event to which the words 
of the lady would apply. If the watch had in re- 
ality ever been his, he might have lost it, or it might 
have been stolen from him. In fact, after so consider- 
able a lapse of time, he could scarcely be expected 
to have any distinct recollection of so trifling an ob- 
ject. Insensibility for a few minutes came to the re- 
lief of the unhappy young woman. On recovering, 
she detailed the events of the fatal evening: but her 
tale, supported by the sole corroborating circumstance 
of the watch, and the partial testimony of her parent, 
was scarcely sufficient to produce conviction even in 
her hitherto kind hosts, who, perhaps, interested as 
they had felt for her, were by no means inclined to 
second her pretensions to an alliance with the heir of 
their house. The young man, too, coolly observed, 
that he could not be held responsible if any of his com- 
panions had taken the liberty of making his residence 
the scene of an imprudent frolic. Disappointed in 
their scheme for obtaining reparation for the injustice 
of which they were the victims, the aged parent and 
his wretched daughter returned home with the child 
thus cruelly disowned by his unnatural father; for 
that he was so, notwithstanding his unparelleled ef- 
frontery, Anastasia still felt assured, from the weil re- 
yaembered tone of his voice, the contour of his person, 
and other circumstances, which had impressed his 
figure on her memory. What was still more cruel, the 
marquess and his lady conceiving it necessary to put 
@ stop at once to such pretensions as those of Anastasia, 
ar, perhaps, giving credence to the unblushing asser- 


Anas- | 











tions of their son, declined all further intercourse with 
either father or daughter. A violent fit of illness long 
confined the latter to her bed. Her life was despair- 
ed of, but youth and a good constitution triumphing 
at length over disease, health began slowly and par- 
tially to return. 

In the meantime the younger Zappala, having over- 
come his father’s objection to his marriage with the 
daughter of the Duke of R , returned to Naples. 
On his arrival, it appeared to hin that the lady was 
considerably estranged, and that she received him 
with restraint and indifference. This change, it after- 
wards proved, had been effected in his absence by the 
Cavaliere T. , a relation of her family, who him- 
self aspired to her hand ; but being a person of little 
or no fortune, he had been rejected by the Duke, much, 
it was hinted in the circles of Naples, to the disap- 
pointment of the daughter. On the return, therefore, 
of Zappala, notwithstanding the alienation which he 
might perceive or suspect in the lady’s sentiments, the 
marriage was hurried on with unusual rapidity. Soon 
after their union, the marquess determined on carrying 
his young bride to the place of his nativity. The 
duke, the duchess, and a large suite, among whom 
was the Cavaliere T- , accompanied the newly 
married couple. They were received with all the pomp 
and magnificence due to their rank, and the kindness 
and hospitality befitting their near connexion. After 
spending a few weeks with much satisfaction, the 
party, with the exception of the bride and bridegroom, 
returned to Naples. It was observed that matrimony 
had not increased the lady's affection for her husband, 
and occasional quarrels began to augur that the union 
was not likely to turn out a happy one. Months pass- 
ed in this manner; the lady was on the point of giv- 
ing an heir to her husband, when a series of extraor- 
dinary circumstances took place ; and the wrongs done 
to the unfortunate Anastasia were, tardily, but fearful- 
ly, avenged. 

Deserted, despised, bereft of her last hope by the 
marriage of the guilty Zappala, denied all redress from 
the justice or mercy of man, the wretched young wo- 
man had recourse to that of heaven. Night after night 
saw her prostrate before the Madonna della Grotta. In 
a frame of mind bordering on frenzy, she was at one 
time heard to call for vengeance on the unfeeling au- 
thor of her misery ; at another, to supplicate for peace 
to her wounded heart; now, she cried to the blessed 
virgin fur compassion, now reproached her with the 
dreadful disaster befallen her in consequence of her 
devotion to herself. If it was too late to repair, she 
implored her to revenge the wrongs she had sustained. 
When the flood rendered the entrance of the grotto 
impracticable, she was seen to kneel at the opening, 
and heard in frantic ecstasy, to blend together prayers, 
tears, vows, and imprecations; happy, if, at least, the 
last had been unheard or unregarded. 

One evening, having thus vented her emotion be- 
fore the image of the Madonna, as she returned with 
her father, at a few yards distant from the grotto, 
they were suddenly alarmed by the clash of arms, and 
beheld five persons attacking a gentleman, who was 
vainly endeavouring to defend himself from their mur- 
derous fury. What succour could be afforded by a 
feeble old man and a helpless woman ? They retreated 
as fast as they could into the cave, which they did not 
leave a second time, until all was again silent. When 
they reached the spot where the rencontre had just oc- 
curred—there, on that spot, the very spot, where, more 
than seven years before, the fatal outrage, fertile source 
of all her subsequent misery, had been committed, the 
bedy of a man lay weltering in his blood. Terrified 
as they were, they could not leave this unfortunate 
person, if life were not already extinguished, to perish 
for want of assistance. As they had no light, they bor- 
rowed the lamp which burnt before the Madonna, to 
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examine the body of the unhappy man who lay before 
them ; as soon as the beams of the flickering light fell 
on his face, Anastasia, with a shriek of horror, recog- 
nized the features of her guilty lover. Woman, soft 
and weak on little occasions, often surpasses, on great- 
er ones, the boasted constancy of man. She knelt by 
his side, she tore her garments, and dressed his wounds 
with oil taken from the lamp of the Madonna. He 
muttered some indistinct words; there were hopes he 
yet might live. Just then a carriage drove along; it 
was that of the marquess in search of its master, from 
which, it was afterwards proved, he had been fatally al- 
lured to alight only a few minutes before. The coach- 
man drew up, and found the unfortunate pair busied in 
tending the wounded man. In a few words they re- 
lated what they knew of the melancholy occurrence. 
It was necessary to remove the sufferer, but the old 
man, who, as we have said, was of the medical pro- 
fession, declaring that the motion would probably be 
fatal, a’ mattress and planks were borrowed from a 
neighbouring house, on which the marquess was con- 
veyed to his own residence. 

When the husband was brought home desperately 
wounded, it was natural that the wife should be agi- 
tated ; but the emotions she manifested on the occa- 
sion, seemed rather those of terror and apprehension 
than of genuine sorrow. The afflicted parents in vain 
bewildered themselves in conjecturing the quarter 
from which the blow was struck. In the short time 
that their son had been in Catania, they could scarcely 
believe that he had already provoked an enmity so 
deadly as that of which he had become the victim. It 
seemed as if Zappala was destined to be ever the evil 
genius of Anastasia. In despite of the humane atten- 
tions bestowed on him by herself and father, suspicions 
fell upon them as accomplices, if not perpetrators, of 
the assassination. The coachman deposed that a per- 
son had stopped the carriage, and whispered something 
in a low tone of voice to his master, which perhaps 
might have been a challenge, for he immediately 
alighted, and taking his sword with him, accompanied 
the stranger, desiring the carriage to drive on, and re- 
turn for him in the course of a quarter of an hour. 
When he came back, he found the marquess lying 
wounded, and Anastasia and her father the only per- | 
sons near him. 

The injury inflicted by the marquess on Anastasia 
was now, owing to her imprudence, either generally 
known or suspected ; she had been heard to imprecate 
vengeance on him; her innocence was therefore al- 
lowed on all hands to be highly questionable. The 
laws of Sicily answer admirably to the definition of 
Anacharsis ; they are cobwebs, through which wasps 
and larger flies easily break through, bit iy which the 
smaller and weaker are fatally entangled and caught. 
The unhappy father and daughter were arrested on 
the following morning, and thrown into prison to abide 
a charge of murder. 

Whilst this wretched pair languished in a dungeon, 
the wounded man lay in a dangerous condition: the 
surgeons, whilst they did not absolutely forbid hope, 
gave no ground for indulging in any sanguine expec- 
tations of recovery. His parents, indeed, were unwil- 
lingly brought to believe the unhappy Anastasia con- 
cerned in the atrocious attempt; but the wife unhesi- 
tatingly declared her conviction of her guilt, and loud- 
ly called for justice on the miserable prisoners, who 
were confined in separate cells, forbid all communi- 
cation with each other, and treated with unusual n- 
gour. Evidence was scraped up on all sides against 
them. Her complaints and menaces, the mere ebulli- 
tion of rage and disappointment, her very wrongs were 
all registered in frightful array against her; and an 
early day was appointed for their trial. To complete 
the sum of their misery, grief at their imprisonment 





shortened the days of the infirm mother of Anastasia, 


who never, after their unjust arrest, beheld again either 
her husband or her daughter, but died destitute and 
forlorn in the hands of strangers. 

The wife of the younger Zappala was, as we have 
said, near the period of her confinement ; alarm and 
agitation accelerated that event. She suffered much, 
and was reduced to such extremity, that the faculty 
pronounced her to be dying, and directed the custom- 
ary administration of the sacrament. It was then, 
to the horror and surprise of the afflicted family, that 
the wretched woman, torn at once by fear, remorse, 
and despair, confessed that her husband had been 
assassinated by her paramour, the Cavaliere T——, 
then lurking in Catania in disguise; and, dreadful 
to relate, she was herself conscious of, and privy to, 
the horrible attempt. The cavaliere had planned the 
assassination before they left Naples, but she had at 
that time dissuaded him from the horrid design. Af- 
ter the death of her husband, it had been her inten- 
tion, having as a widow become her own mistress, 
to have married the cavaliere. Such, to the con- 
sternation of the martjuess and marchioness, was the 
appalling confession of their daughter-in-law, who 
imagined herself on the point of death. But having 
disburdened her conscience, though the child to 
which she gave birth perished, she began, nnexpected- 
ly by all, to recover her strength, and in a few days 
was declared out of danger. 

The husband, who was kept in ignorance of the 
participation of his wife in the murderous attempt on 
his life, lay in a very uncertain condition, wavering 
between life and death. The elder Zappala in the 
meantime, though, as is the custom in Sicily when 
events of this dreadful nature occur in families of dis- 
tinction, he kept the frightful tale as secret as possible, 
had not been slow to do an act of justice, as far as re- 
lated to the acquitting the unfortunate Anastasia and 
her father of all concern in the assassination. They 
were accordingly released from prison, and returned 
home, not so much consoled at their liberation, as de- 
solate and afflicted at the loss of a wife and mother. 

As the health of the younger marchioness ameliora- 
ted, she evidently repented of the disclosures she had 
made with the fearof death before her eyes; and glad- 
ly would she, had it not been too late, have retracted 
them. She became sullen and reserved, obstinately 
refusing to throw any further light on the afiair; and 
would answer no questions respecting the disguise or 
concealment of the Cavaliere T: , who was not to 
be found in Catania, although a diligent search was in- 
stituted by the police. 

Whilst these inquiries were going on, the lady still re- 
mained confined to her bed. Cne night, her attendant, 
who had orders to administer medicine to her at cer- 
tain intervals, having done so, was directed by her mis- 
tress to retire to rest. When she again rose for the 
same purpose, she was surprised at not receiving an 
answer, though she called her several times. Appre- 
hensive that she had swooned, she brought the light to 
the bed, and was there struck motionless with horror 
at the sight which awaited her. Half out of bed, her 
limbs distorted by ineffectual struggles, her features 
frightfully convulsed by th® death spasm, the wretched 
woman lay bathed from head to foot in a lake of yet 
warm blood, which still continued to ooze forth from 
her numerous wounds. She had been poniarded 
during the short sleep of the maid in thirteen differ 
ent parts of the body. 

The terrified family were instantly called up to hear 
the appalling intelligence, and witness the horrid spec- 
tacle, which, though none could regret the fate of so 
abandoned a creature, filled the house with horror and 
alarm; the more so, as suspicion might very naturally 
fall on the husband, and would scarcely be prevented 
by the fact thatthe was himself in a desperate condition, 
and unable to move without assistance. 
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In tho interim the murderer had escaped, nor was 
he ever discovered. The opinion most aceredited waa, 
that it was the act of her paramour, the Cavaliere 
T , enraged at her having named him as the as- 
gassin of her husband. It appeared that he must have 
been in possession of private keys to the lady’s apart- 
ment, of which he probably availed himself for the 
purpose of committing the murder, as all the doors 
leading to her chamber, though carefully locked on 
the preceding evening, were found open in the morn- 
ing. ‘The cansericra said that, on rising the first time, 
it had appeared to her, though, overcome with sleep, 
she had not paid much attention to the circmustance, 
that something moved behind the curtains; ut she 
had not observed that the door of the alcove, in which 
the bed was situated, was open. ‘The strictes’ -earch 
was made for the cavaliere throughout the kingdom, 
but he was never alierwards heard of 

This succession of sad events at length opened the 
eyes of the marquess and his consort, and excited a 
tardy repentance in the bosom of their son. All con- 
curred in admiiting these terrible visitations to be a 
merited chastisement for his conduct to the ill-treated 
Anastasia, and the effect of the indignation of the Ma- 
donna. Ile, in consequence, came to the resolution of 
doing her justice by marriage, which, owing to the 
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very precarious state of his health, which rendered all] 
delay hazardous, was celebrated immediately. 

It was fondly hoped that, afier so much crime and 
suffering, all would finally be well; but it was not the 
will of Heaven to withhold its hand; the measure of 
retribution was not yet full; and the imprecations of 
Anastasia on the guilty lover were destined, to her cost, 
to be fully and fatally accomplished ou the repentant 
husband. 

The younger Zappala, after many weeks’ confine- 
ment, at length, to the inexpressible joy of his wife 
and parents, rose once more from his bed; but at the 
moment when all were congratulating themselves on 
the prospect of his returning health, whether the ap 
pearance of returniug strength was merely fallacious, 
or the exertion was too great for his debilitated frame, 
in the aci of removing to the sofa he broke one of the 
larger bloodvessels of the breast, fell, and expired 
before any effectual assistance could be administered. 

The unhappy widow, though she survived her hus- 
band, died young, leaving their child heir, by the laws of 
Sicily, to the house of Zappala, and to his grandfather, 
on whose demise he succeeded to the title and estates.* 


* This event was related to the author by the pre 
sent Marquess of Zappala. 








STANZAS. 


“ Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to s*oot, 

‘To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 

‘To breathe the enl.ven'ng spirit and to fix 

‘The generous purpose ia the glowing breas ."—7hemson. 


Ports, they say, are privileged— 
Perhaps ‘tis very right, 

But some small probability 
*Twere well to keep in sight— 

Now this was surely not the case 
In Jamie Thomson's flight. 


“Delichtful ta:k!"—A task indeed! 
At least I found it so; 

1 kept a famed academy 
Not many vears azo, 

But though I toil'’d for it, T ne'er 
That same delight could know. 


The “tender thought,” alas, is in 
The rearing prone to die, 

The “young idea” is apt to “shoot” 
Provokingly awry, 

And will net bear the proper fruit— 
There is no knowing why. 


The “fresh instruction,” poured so oft, 
Becomes at last quite stale ; 
The “enlivening spirit” oft o’ersteps 
Of liveliness the pale, 
And “breathes” so much of “spirit” that 
Order and quiet fail. 
. 


“To fix the purpose in the breast,” 
Pshaw! fix a weather-vane— 
Who does net know the fickle moods 
Of childhoods restless brain? 
Avght in a breast so volatile 
To fix we strive in yain. 


Oh! bard inspired and eloquent! 
Thy favored country’s boast, 

Tis well for us, a teacher's lot 
Thou knew’'st no: to thy cost, 

Or this fine burst of cloguence 





The world had surely lost. 





WILLOW LEAVES. 


Tue hour was fair, but Autumn's dying 
Was upon leaf, and flower, and tree; 
The sunshine with the season flying, 
As | could feel my life from me. 


Beside an aged trunk reclining, 
All other darker days forgot, 

The leaves fell, and the waves went pining — 
Lost in my dreams, I marked them not. 


From the old willow o'er me bending, 
My hand, unconscious, stripp’d a bough, 
Then watch’d I the light leaves descending, 
Borne on by the blue current’s flow. 


Idlesse it hath the vaguest dreaming,— 
From their course sought I to divine; 
And mid those o'er the waters streaming 

Chose 1 one for my furtune’s sign. 


Skifflike it flow’d with peace before it, 
Till choiee of mine upon it fell_— 

Then rudely prest the wild waves o'er it— 
It sunk: I chose mine emblem well! 


Another leaf! to some hope clinging, 
A miracle might guard its way ; 

"Twas my lute’s fate—the wind past flinging 
My oracle, my hope away. 


To the wave where my fortunes leave me 
My genius passes with the gale: 

Shall | trust to it, to bereave me 
Of dearer vow?—my spirits fail. 


E’en while at its own weakness blushing, 
My sick heart sinks beneath its fear; 

That heart is tveak, and dark clouds rushing, 
Are all its omens bid appear. 


Down from my hand the green bough falling, 
I leave the willow and the stream ; 

Yet still their omens drear recalling, 
Those prophet-leaves haunt midnight’s dream. 
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THE TOILET. 





A MATCH-BOX. 


Get a very small tumbler, such a one as is generally 
sold for sixpence. Cover the outside with fine co- 
loured paper, blue, pink, lilac, or light green, pasted 
on very smoothly and evenly. When it is dry, paste 
a border or binding of gold paper round the top or 
upper edge of the tumbler, and ornament ii all over 
wiih small sprigs, stars, or spots, cut also out of gilt 
paper. 

You must next have recourse to a colour-box for 
some burnt-umber, and a fine camel's-hair pencil. 
The umber is a handsome brown colour; rub a litile 
of iton a plate or saucer, and with the camel’s-hair 
pencil trace a dark narrow line close under the lower 
edge of the gold border, and also along the right-hand 
edge of every one of the spots or sprigs; but on no 
account continue the dark line round boih sides of the 
gold ornamenis, as that will destroy the eflect. li 
properly done, the dark brown shade on one side of 
the gold, will make all the ornaments look as if they 
were relieved or raised from the surface. 

Then fill the box with paper-matches, and keep it 
on the mantel-piece. 

In pasting the coloured-paper ort the tumbler, you 
can leave a vacant space, which may be occupied by 
a handsome little engraved picture, bordered with 
gold. 

In making matches, cut the paper into long, straight, 
narrow slips, an inch or two wide. Fold them two or 
three times, and stroke them down between your fure- 
finger and thumb, pressing them very hard with your 
thumb-nail, so as tv make them firm and even. 
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A COURT-PLASTER. 


Cut out of thick paper a model of the case, which 
is a square of about four inches, with a semicircular 
leaf projecting from each side; these four leaves when 
they are folded down shut in the court-plaster. 

Lay the model on a piece of fine white drawing- 
paper, and trace the size and shape with a pencil. 
Then cut it out. With water-colours paint a narrow 
border all round, and both on the inside and outside, 





and also a pretty little device on the back. Write on 
the inside with red ink these lines: 


“ff knife or pin should hand or face offend, 
This little case its healing help will lend.” 


MADRID AND ITS MONUMENTS. 
BUEN RETIRO—THE PASEO—THE PRADO DE SAN HIE- 

RONIMO—THE CALLE DE LEON, AND THE MOUSE 

OF CERVANTES. 

Ir would appear that no remains of the ancient city 
of Madrid have escaped the destroying hand of time. 
‘The present capital of Spain cannot be said to be the 
same city which was known to the Greeks by the name 
of Mantana. If it be alleged that Madrid is the’Majo- 
rilum or the Ursaria of the ancient Romans, it may be 
asked what has become of the monuments with which 
it was once adorned—the temples, circuses, aqueducts, 
&c.? The Goths succeeded the Romans in the domi- 
nation of Spain; and they remained masters of it until 
they were in their turn succeeded by the Saracens. 
But Madrid presents no vestiges of the Romans.. The 
city contains but very few monuments anterior to the 
period when Charles V. or rather Philip II. made it the 
seat of the Spanish Court. At that time the treasures 
of the New World and the revenues of the numerous 
states subject to the dominion of Spain, accumulated in 
Madrid the wealih of the two hemispheres. Archi- 
tecture, which always follows the fortunes of states, 
then embellished the new capital with many of the 
edifices which still adorn it. ‘The palace of Philip 1V. 
no longer exisis, but on its site there has been con- 
structed one of the finest Royal residences of which 
Europe can boast. The new decorations of Buen Re- 
tiro have almost entirely changed the old edifice. 
Even the public promenades, which in Spain are the 
scene of so many romantic adventures, have undergone 
alterations. If Chalderon could rise from the dead, he 
would view with ecstasy the superb Paseo, which has 
taken place of the old Prado de San Hieronimo. But 
among these recent monuments of the splendour of 
Spain, we find no trace of the glory which that coun- 
try possessed at a time when the rest of Europe was 
in a state of Semi-barbarism. Madrid is unlike Rome, 
where the ruins of antique monuments continually 
call to mind the power of that ancient mistress of the 
world, and where modern edifices bear evidence of 
the taste fur the fine arts, and the encouragement they 
received at the period when modern Italy became the 
rival of ancient Italy. 

Absorbed in these reflections, a traveller who was 
sauntering through the Calle de Leon in Madrid, 
stopped to look at some workmen who were pulling 
down a house at the corner of the Calle de San Fran- 
cisco. A friend who was passing by roused him from 
his reverie, by saying, “ In that house, which is now 
being destroyed without any expression of regret on 
the part of the inhabitants of this capital, there lived 
and died a man whose genius has survived the ancient 
glory of Spanish literature; I allude to poor Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. ‘The immortal author of Don 
Quixote lived there in poverty and in want, and ended 
his days in that house, on the 23d of April, 1616, the 
very day on which Shakspeare died. But the English 
poet has a iomb among the royal sepulchres of West- 
minster, whilst the spot in which the mortal remains 
of Cervantes repose, is unknown.” 

To the memory of Cervantes some reparation is now 
about to be made for the past neglect of his country- 
men. The celebrated Spanish sculptor Sola is pre- 
paring a statue of the great poet and novelist. It is to 
be erected in one of the principal*squares of Madrid, 
and will be a worthy tribute of respect to the memory 
of the immortal writer, whose genius is admired in 
every part of the civilized world. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.” 





(Tse reader in perusing the fullowing legend must 
have the kindness to surrender his imagination to a 
detail of circumstances that have but very few facts 
to support them. The story of the dead boxer I re- 
member to have heard more than once, and I am 
certain that the custom of demanding a sum of money 
from the corporation of the town in which he happen- 
ed to appear, is one of its component parts. With 
respect to the mode of contest, I can only say, that a 
habit so barbarous as pugilism is, even at this day 
was then incomparably more brutal; and the reader 
need not be surprised at the fact of the legitimate rales 
of that, which was not then known as a “science” 
having been departed from. At al events, neither 
Lamn Laudher's secret, nor the nature of the contest 
are mine. I give them precisely as they were detail- 
ed to me in the Legend. By the way,! may observe, 
that accounts of such contests are not confined to Ire- 
land alone, but are also to be met with in Scotland.] 


One evening in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century—as neurly as we can conjecture the year 
might be that of 1720—some time about the end of 
April, a young man named Lamh Laudher O'Rorke, 
or strong-handed O'Rorke, was proceeding from his 
father’s house, with a stout oaken cudgel in his hand, 
towards an orchard that stood at the skirts of a County 
town, in a part of the kingdom which, for the present, 
shall be nameless. Though known by the epithet of 
Lamh Laudher, his Christian name was John; but in 
these times Irish families of the same name were dis- 
tinguished from each other by some term indicative 
of their natural disposition, physical power, complexion, 
or figure. One, for instance, was called Parra Ghastha, 
or swift Paddy, from his fleetness of foot; another 
Shaun buie, or yellow Jack, from his bilious look; a 
third, Micaul More, or big Michael, from his uncom- 
mon size; and a fourth, Sheemus Ruah, or red James, 
from the colour of his hair. These epithets, to be sure, 
still occur in Ireland, but far less frequently now than 
in the times of which we write, when Irish was the 
vernacular language of the country. It was for a 
reason similar to those just alleged, that John O’Rorke 
was known as Lamh Laudher O'Rorke; he, as well as 
his forefathers fur two or three generations, having 
been remarkable for prodigious bodily strength and 
courage. The evening was far advanced as O'Rorke 
bent his steps to the orchard. The pale, but cloudless 
sun hung over the western hills, and shed upon the 
quiet gray fields that kind of tranquil radiance which, 
in the opening of Summer, causes many a silent im- 
pulse of delight to steal into the heart. Lamh Laudher 
felt this; his step was slow, like that of a man who, 
without being capable of tracing those sources of en- 
joyment which the spirit absorbs from the beauties of 
external nature, has yet enough of uneducated taste 
and feeling within him, to partake of the varied feast 





which she presents. As he sauntered thus leisurely 
along, he was met by a woman rather advanced in 
years, but still unusually stout and muscular, pot 
dering her age. , She was habited in a red woollen | 
petticog@t that reached but a short distance below the | 
knee, leaving visible two stout legs, from which dan- 
gled a pair of red %garters that bound up her coarse 
blue hose. Her gown of blue worsted was pinned up, 
for it did not meet around her person, though it sat 
closely about her neck. Her grizzly red hair, turned 











up in front, was bound by a dowd cap without any 
border, a circumstance which, in addition to a red 
kerchief, tied over it, and streaming about nine inches 
down the back, gave to her tout ensemble a wild and 
striking expression. A short oaken staff, hooked under 
the hand, completed the description of her costume. 
Even on a first glance there appeared to be something 
repulsive in her features, which had evidently been 
much exposed to sun and storm. By a closer inspec- 
tion one might detect upon their hard angular outline, 
a character of cruelty and intrepidity. Though her 
large cheek-bones stood widely asunder, yet her gray 
piercing eyes were very near each other; her nose was 
short and sadly disfigured by a scar that ran trans- 
versely across it, and her chin, though pointed, was 
also deficient in length. Altogether, her whole person 
had something peculiar and marked about it—so much 
so, indeed, that it were impossible to meet her without 
feeling she was a female of no ordinary character and 
habits. 

Lamh Laudher had been, as we have said, advanc- 
ing slowly along the craggy road which led towards 
the town, when she issued from an adjoining cabin 
and approached him. The moment he noticed her 
he stood still, as if to let her pass, and uttered one 
single exclamation of chagrin and anger, 

“Ma shaughth milia mollach ort, a calliagh! My 
seven thousand curses on you fur an old hag,” said he, 
and having thus given veut to his indignation at her 
appearance, he began to retrace his steps as if unwil- 
ling to mect her. 

“ The son of your father needn't lay the curse upon 
us so bitterly all out, Lamh Laudher!” she exclaimed, 
pacing at the same time with vigorous steps until she 
overtook him. 

The young man looked at her maimed features, 
amd, as if struck by some sudden recollection, appeared 
to feel regret for the hasty malediction he had uttered 
against her. “ Nell M'Collum,” said he, « the word 
was rash; and the curse did not come from my heart. 
But, Nell, who is there that doesn’t curse you when 
they meet you? Jsn’t it well known that to meet you 
is only another name for falling in wid bad iuck. For 
my part I'd go fifty miles about rather than cross you, 
if I was bent on any business that my heart 'ud be in, 
or that I cared any thing about.” 

“And who brought the bad luck upon me first?” 
asked the woman. “ Wasn't it the husband of the 
mother that bore you?’ Wasn’t it Ais hand that dis- 
figured me as you see, when I was widin a week of 
being dacently married? Your father, Lamh Laudher, 
was the man that blasted my name, and made it bitther 
upon the tongue of them that mintions it.” 

“And that was because he wouldn't see one wid 
the blood of Lamh Laudher in his veins married to a 
woman that he had reason to think—I don't like to 
say it, Nelly—but you know it is said that there was 
darkness, and guilt too, about the disappearin’ of your 
child. You never clear'd that up, but swore revenge 
night and day against my father, for only preventin’ 
you from bein’ the ruination of his cousin. Many a 
time, too, since that, has he asked you in my own 
hearin’ what became of the hoy.” 

The old woman stopped like one who had unex- 
pectedly trod with bare foot upon something sharp 
enough to pierce the flesh to the bone, and even to 
grate against it. There was a strong, nay a fearful 
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force of anguish visible in what she felt. Her brows 
were wilaly depressed from their natural position, her 
face became pale, her eyes glared upon O’Rorke as if 
he had planted a poisoned arrow in her breast, she 
seized him by the arm with a hard pinching grip, and 
looked up for two or three minutes in his face, with an 
appearance of distraction. O’Rorke, who had never 
feared man, shrunk from her touch, and shuddered 
under the influence of what had been, scarcely with- 
out an exception, called the “bad look.” The crone 
held him tight, however, and there they stood, with 
their eyes fixed upon each other. From the gaze of 
intense anguish, the countenance of Nell M’Collum 
began to change gradually to one of unmingled exul- 
tation; her brows were raised to their proper curves, 
her colour returned, the eye corruscated vith a rapid 
and quivering sense of delight, the muscles of the 
mouth played for a litile, as if she strove to suppress 
a laugh;—at length O’Rorke heard a low gurgling 
sound proceed from her chest; it increased; she pressed 
his arm more tightly, and in a loud burst of ferocious 
mirth, which she immediately subdued into a con- 
densed shriek that breathed the very luxury of revenge, 
she said, 

“Lamh Laudher Oge, listen:—ax the father of you, 
when you see him, what has become of his own child 
—of the first that ever God sent him; an’ listen agin 
—when he tells me what has become of mine, I'll tell 
him what has become of his. Now go to Ellen—but 
before you go, let me cuggher in your ear that I'll 
blast you both. I'll make the Lamh Laudhers Lamh 
Thugs. Yl make the strong arm the weak arm afore 
I’ve done wid ’em.” 

She struck the point of her stick against the pave- 
ment, until the iron ferrule with which it was bound 
dashed the fire from the stones, after which she passed 
on, routtering threats and imprecations as she left 
him. 6 

O’Rorke stood and looked after her with sensations 
of fear and astonishment. The age was superstitious 
and encouraged a belief in the influence of powers 
distinct from human agency. Every part of Ireland 
was filled at this time with characters, both male and 
female, precisely similar to old Nell M’Collum. The 
darkness in which this woman walked, according to 
the opinions of a people but slightly advanced in 
knowledge and civilization, has been but feebly de- 
scribed to the reader. To meet her was considered 
an omen of the most unhappy kind; a circumstance 
which occasioned the imprecation of Lamh Laudher. 
She was reported to have maintained an intercourse 
with the fairies, to be capable of communicating the 
blight of an evil eye, and to have carried on a traffic 
which is said to have been rather prevalent in Ireland 
at the time we speak of—namely, that of kidnapping. 
The speculations with reference to her object in per- 
petrating this crime were strongly calculated to exhibit 
the degraded state of the people at that period. Some 
said that she disposed of the children to a certain class 
of persons in the metropolis, who subsequently sent 
them to the colonies, when grown, at an enormous 
profit. Others maintained that she never carried them 
to Dublin at all, but insisted that, having been herself 
connected with the fairies, she possessed the power of 
erasing, by some secret charm, the influence of bap- 
tismal protection, and that she consequently acted as 
an agent for the “gentry” to whom she transferred 
them. Even to this day it is the opinion in Ireland, 
that the “ good people” themselves cannot take away 
a child, except through the instrumentality of seme 
mortal residing with them, who has been baptized : 
and it is also believed that no baptism can secure 
children from them, except that in which the priest 
has been desired to baptize them with an especial 
view to their protection against fairy power. 

Such ~ the character which this woman bore, 

M 
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whether unjustly or not, matters little. For the present 
it is sufficient to say, that after having passed on, 
leaving Lamh Laudher to proceed in the direction he 
had originally intended, she bent her steps towards the 
head inn of the town. Her presence here produced 
some cautious and timid mirth, of which they took 
care she should not be cognizant. The servants greet- 
ed her with an outward show of cordiality, which the 
unhappy creature easily distinguished from the warm 
kindness evinced to vagrante whose history had not 
been connected with evil suspicion and mystery. She 
accordingly tempered her manner and deportment to- 
wards them with consummate skill. Her replies to 
their inquiries for news were given with an appearance 
of good humour; but beneath the familiarny ef her 
dialogue there lay an ambiguous meaning and a cutting 
sarcasm, both of which were tinged with a prophetic 
spirit, capable, from its equivocal drift, of being applied 
to each individual whom she addressed. Owing to 
her unsettled life, and her habit of passing from place 
to place, she was well acquainted with local history. 
There lived scarcely a family within a very wide 
circle about her, of whom she did not know every 
thing that could possibly be known; a fact of which 
she judiciously availed herself, by allusions in general 
conversation that were understood only by those whom 
they concerned. These mysterious hints, oracularly 
thrown out, gained her the reputation of knowing more 
than mere human agency could acquire, and of course 
she was openly conciliated and secretly hated. 

Her conversation with the menials of the inn was 
very short and decisive. 

“ Sheemus,” said she to the person who acted in the 
capacity of waiter, “ where’s Meehaul Neil?” 

“Throth, Nell, dacent woman,” replied the other, 
“ myself can’t exactly say that. I'll be bound he’s on 
the Esker, lookin’ afther the sheep, poor crathers, 
durin’ Andy Connor’s illness in the small pock. Poor 
Andy's very ill, Nell, an’ if God hasn’t sed it, not ex- 
pected; glory be to his name!” 

“Ts Andy ill,” inquired Nell, “ and how long?” 

“ Bedad, goin’ an ten days.” 

“Well,” said the woman, “I knew nothin’ about 
that; but I want to see Meehaul Neil, and I know he’s 
in the house.” 

“ Faix he’s not, Nelly, an’ you know I wouldn’t tell 
you a lie about it.” 

“Did you get the linen that was stolen from your 
masther?” inquired Nell significantly, turning at the 
same time a piercing glance on the waiter; “an’ tel? 
me,” she added, “ how is Sally Lavery, and where is 
she?” 

“Tt wasn’t got,” he replied, in a kind of stammer, 
“an’ as to Sally, the nerra one o’ me knows any thing 
about her, since she left this.” 

“ Sheemus,” replied Nell, “ you know that Meehaul 
Neil is in the house; but Ill give you two choices, 
either to bring me to the speech of him, or else I'll 
give your masther the name of the thief that stole his 
linen; ay, an’ the name of the thief that resaved it. 
I name nobody at present; an’ for that matther, I know 
nothin’. Can’t all the world tell you that Nell M’Col- 
lum knows nothin’!” 

“Ghe dhevin, Nelly,” said the waiter, “ maybe Mee- 
haul is in the house unknownst to me. I'll try, any 
how, an’ if he’s to the fore, it won't be my fau’t or 
he'll see you.” 

Nell, while the waiter went to inform Meehaul, 
took two ribands out of her pocket, one white and the 
other black, both of which she folded into what would 
appear toa bystander to be a similar kind of knot. 
When the innkeeper’s son and the waiter returned to 
the hall, the former asked her what the nature of her 
business with him might be. To this she made no 
reply, except by uttering the word husth! and pulling 
the ends, first of the white riband, and afterwards ef 
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the black. The knot of the first slipped easily from 
the complication, but that of the black one, after glid- 
ing along from iis respective ends, became hard and 
tight im the middle. 

“Tha sha marrho! \ife passes, and death stays,” she 
exclaimed; “ Andy Connor's dead, Meehaul Neil; an 
you may tell your father that he must get some one 
else to look afiher his sheep. Ay! he’s dead!—But 
that’s past. Meehaul, folly me; it’s you I want, an’ 
there's no time to be lost.” 

She passed out as she spoke, leaving the waiter in 
a state of wonder at the extent of her knowledge, and 
of the awlul means by which, in his opinion, she must 
have acquired it. 

Meehan, without uttering a syllable, immediately 
walked afier her. The pace at which she went was | 
rapid and energetic, betokening a degree of agitation 


doin’ wid yees? for I hadn’t time to see her a while 
agone. I hope ske’ll never be ashamed or afraid of 
her aunt, any how. I may say, 1’m all that’s left to 
the good of her name, poor girshah.” 

“ What ’ud ail her?” replied Meehaul ; “ as long as 
she’s honest, an’ beliaves herself there’s no fear of her. 
Had you nothin’ else to say to me Nell?” 

The same tumultuous expression of glee and malig- 
nity again lit up the features of the old woman, as she 
looked at him, and replied, with something like con- 
| temptuons hesitation; “ Why, I don’t know that. If 
| you had more sharpness or sinse I might say—Meehaul 
Neil,” she added, elevating her voice, “ What do you 
think I could say, this sacred minnit? Your sister!— 
Why she’s a good girl!—true enough that: but how 
long she may be so 's another aflair. Afeard! Be the 
| ground we siand on, man dear, if you an’ all belongin’ 





and interest on her part, for which he could not ac- | to you, had eyes in your heads for every day in the 


count. As she had no object in bringing him far from | 
the house, she availed herself of the first retired spot 
that presented iiself, in order to disclose the purport of 
her visit. “Meehaul Neil,” 
upon the Common, where no ear can hear what passes 
between us. 
Ellen from shame and sorrow?” The young man 

started, and became strongly excited at such a serious 

prelude to what she was about to utter. | 

“Millia diouwoul! woman, why do you talk about | 
shame or disgrace comin’ upon any sister of mine? | 
What villain dare injure her that regards his life? | 
My sister! Ellen Neil! No, no! the man that ‘ud only | 
think of that, I'd give his right hand a dip to the wrist | 
in the best blood of his heart.” 

“ Ay! ay! it’s fine spakin’; but you don’t krew the 
hand you talk of. It’s one that you had betther avoid | 
than meet. It's the strong hand, an’ the dangerous 
one when vexed. You know Lamh Laudher Oge.” | 

Mechaul started again, and the crone could perceive 
by his manner, that the nature of the communication 
she was about to make had been already known to | 
him, though not, she was confident, in so dark and | 
diabolical a shape as that in which she determined to 
put it. 

“Lamh Laudher Oge!” he exclaimed; “surely you | 
don’t mane to say that he has any bad design upon | 
Ellen! It’s not long since I gave him a caution to | 


I ax, have you spirit to keep your sister | 


/afore. Where there? 


| year, you couldn't keep her from young Lamh Laud- 
vher. “Did you hear any thing?” 
“ I'd not believe a word of it,” said Meehaul, calmly, 


. 2 | 
said she, “ we're now | and he turned to depart. 


“T tell you it’s as true as the sun to the dial,” re- 
plied Nell; “and I tell you more, he’s wid her this 
minnit behind your father’s orchard'—Ay! an’ if you 
wish, you may see them together wid your own eyes, 
an’ sure if you don’t b'lieve me, you'll b'lieve them. 
But, Meehaul, take care of him; for he has his fire- 
arms; if you meet him don’t go empty-handed, and I'd 
advise you to have the first shot.” 

“ Behind the orchard,’ said Meehaul, astonished ; 
“ where there ?” 

“Ay, behind the orchard, where they often war 
Why, if you want to know 
that, sittin’ on one of the ledges in the grassy quarry. 
That's their sate whenever they meet; an’ a snug one 
it is for them that don’t like their neighbours’ eyes to 


| be upon them. Go now an’ satisfy yourself, bpt watch 


them at a distance, an’, as you expect to save your 
sister, don’t breathe the name of Nell M’Collum toa 
livin’ mortal.” 

Meehaul Neil's cheek flushed with deep resent- 
ment, on hearing this disagreeable intelligence. For 
upwards of a century before, there had subsisted a 
deadly feud between the Neils and Lamh Laudhers, 
without either party being able exactly to discover the 





drop her, an’ to look out for a girl fittin’ for his station. | original fact from which their enmity proceeded. 
Ellen herself knows what he'll get, if we ever catch | This, however, in Ireland makes little difference. It is 


him spakin’ to her again. The day will never come | 
that Ais faction and ours can be friends.” 

“ You did do that, Meehaul,” 
know it; 
the heart by your turnin’ round upon his poverty, that 
he swore an oath to them that [ could name, bindin’ 
himself to bring your sister to a state of shame, in 
ordher to punish you for your words? That ‘ud be | 
great glory over a faction that they hate.” 

“Tut, woman, he daren’t swear such an oath; or, 
if he swore it fifty times over on his bare knees, he'd 
ate the stones off o’ the pavement afore he'd dare to 
act upon it. Jn the first place I'd prepare him for his 
coffin, if he did; an’, in the next, do you think so 
manely of Ellen, as to believe that she would bring 
disgrace an’ sorrow upon herself an’ her family? No, 
no, Nell; 
yourself, to think of such a story. I’ve warned her 
against him, and so did we all; an’ I'm sartin, this 
rinute, that she'd not go a single foot to change words 
with him, unknownst to her friends.” 

The old woman's face changed from the expression | 
« fanxiety and importance that it bore, to one of coarse | 
glee, under which, to those who had penetration suffi- 
cient to detect it, lurked a spirit of hardened and reck- 
less ferocity. 

“Well, well,” 
what you tell me. 


she replied, “ sure I'm proud to hear 
How is poor Nanse M’Collum 





replied Nell, “ an’ I | 
but what ‘ud you think if he was so cut to | 


the ould dioxol’s in you, or you're beside | 


| quite sufficient to know that they meet and fight upon 
| all possible opportunities, as hostile factions ought to do, 
without troubling themselves about the idle nonsense 
of inquiring why they hate and maltreat each other. 
| For this reason alone, Mechaul Neil was bitterly op- 
| posed to the most distant notion of a marriage between 
| his sister and yeu ng Lamh Laudher. There were 
| other motives also which weighed, with nearly equal 
force, in the consideration of this subject. His sister 
| Ellen was by far the most beautiful girl of her station 
|in the whole county, and many offers, highly advan- 
| tageous, and far above what she otherwise could have 
| expected, had been made to her. On the other hand, 
| Lamh Laudher Oge was poor, and by no means quali- 
| fied in point of worldly circumstances to propose for 
her, even were hereditary enmity out of the question. 
All things considered, the brother and friends of Ellen 
| would rather have seen her laid in her grave, than 
allied to a comparatively poor young man, and their 
| bitterest encmy. 
Meehaul had little doubt as to the truth of what 
Nell M’Collum told him. There was a saucy and 
malignant confidence in her mamner, which, although 
it impressed him with a sense of her earnestness, left, 
nevertheless, an indefinite feeling of dislike against 
her upon his mind. He knew that her motive for 
disclosure was not one of kindness or regard for him, 


or for his family. Nell M’Collum had often declared 
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that “ the wide earth did not earry a bein’ she liked or 
loved, but one—not even exeeptin’ herself, that she 
hated mast of all.”’ This, however, was not necessary 
to prove that she acted rather from the gratification 
of sume secret malice, than from a principle of bene- 
volence. The venomous leer of her eye, therefore, 
and an accurate knowledge of her character, induced 
him to connect some apprehension of approaching evil 
with the unpleasant information she had just given 
him. 

“ Well,” said Meehaul, “ if what you say is true, I'll 
make it a black business to Lamh Laudher. I'll go 
directly and keep my eye on them; an’ Il have my 
fire-arms, Nell, an’ by the life that’s in me, he'll taste 
them if he provokes me; an’ Ellen knows thal.” Hav- 
ing thus spoken he leit her. 

The old woman stood and looked after him with a 
fiendish complacency. 

“A black business, will you?” she exclaimed, re- 
peating his words in a soliloguy;—*“ do so—an’ may 
all that’s black assist you in it! Dher Chiernah, I'll 
do it or lose a fall—t'll make the Lamh Laudhers the 
Lamh Lhugs afore I’ve done wid ‘em. I've puta 
thorn in their side this many a year, that ’ill never 
come out; I'll now put one in their marrow, an’ let 
them see how they'll bear that. I've left one empty 
chair at their hearth, an’ it ’ll go hard wid me, but I'll 
lave another.” 

Having thus expressed her hatred against a family 
to whom she attributed the calamities that had sepa- 
rated her from society, and marked her as a being to 
be avoided and detested, she also departed from the 
Common, striking her stick with peculiar bitterness 
into the ground as she went along. 

In the mean time young Lamh Laudher felt litle 
suspicion that the stolen interview between him and 
Ellen Neil was known. The incident, however, which 
oceurred P him on his way to keep the assignation, 
produced Th his mind a vague apprehension which he 
could not shake off. To meet a red-haired woman, 
when going on any business of importance, was con- 
sidered at all times a bad omen, as it is in the country 
parts of Ireland unto this day; but to meet a female 
familiar with forbidden powers, as Nell M’Collum was 
supposed to be, never failed to produce fear and mis- 
giving in those who met her. Mere physical courage 
was no bar against the influence of such superstitions; 
many a man was a slave to them who never knew 
fear of a human or tangible enemy. ‘They consti- 
tuted an important part of the popular beliet; for the 
history of ghosts and fairies, and omens was, in gene- 
ral, the only kind of lore in which the people were 
educated ; thanks to the sapient traditions of their fore- 
fathers. 

When Nell passed away from Lamh Laudher, who 
would fain have flattered himself that by turning back 
on the way, until she passed him, he had avoided 
meeting her, he once more sought the place of appoint- 
ment, at the same slow pace as before. On arriving 
behind the orchard, he found, as the progress of the 
evening told him, that he had anticipated the hour on 
which it had been agreed to meet. He accordingly 
descended to the Grassy Quarry, and sat on a mossy 
ledge of rock, over which the brow of a little preci- 
pice jutted in such a manner as to render those who 
sat beneaih visible only from a particular poini. Here 
he had scarcely seated himself when the tread of a 
foot was heard, and in a few minutes Nanse M'Collum 
stood beside him. 

“Why thin, bad cess to you, Lamh Laudher,” 
she exclaimed, “but it’s a purty chase J had afther 
you!” 

“Afiher me, Nanse? and what's the commission, 
cush gastha (light-foot?”’) 

“The sorra any thing, at all at all, only to see if 
you war here. Miss Ellen sent me to tell you that 





she’s afeard she can’t eome this evenin’, unknownat 
to them.” 

“ An’ am I not to wait, Nanse?” 

“Why, she says she will come, for alk that, if she 
can; but she bid me take your stick from you, for a 
rason she has, that she'll tell yourself when she sees 
you.” 

“Take my stick! Why, Nanse, ma colieen baun, 
what can she want with my stick? Is the daglin’ girl 
goin’ to bate any body?” 

“ Bad cess to the know J know, Lamh Laudher, 
barrin’ it be to lay on yourself for stalin’ her heart 
from her. Why thin, the month’s mether o’ honey to 
you, soon an’ sudden, how did you come round her et 
all?” 

“No matther about that, Nanse; but the family’s 
bitther against me! eh?” 

“Oh, thin, in trogs, it’s ill their common to hate you 
as they do: but thin, you see, this faction-work will 
keep yees asunder for ever. Now gi'me yeur stick, 
an’ wail, any way, till you see whether she comes or 
not.” 

“Is it by Ellen’s ordhers you take it, Nanse?” 

“To be sure, who else’s: but the devil a one o’ me 
knows what she manes by it, any how—only that I 
daren’t go back widout it.” 

“Take it, Nanse; she knows I wouldn’t refuse her 
my heart's blood, let alone a bit of a kippeen.” 

“A bit of a kippeen! Faix, this is a quare kippeen! 
Why it would fell a Sullock.” 

“When you see her, Nanse, tell her to make haste, 
an’ for God’s sake not to disappoint me. I can’t rest 
well the day I don’t meet her.” : 

“ May be other people’s as bad, for that matther: 
so good night, an’ the mether o’ honey to you, soon an’ 
sudden! Faix, if any body stands in my way now, 
they’ll feel the weight of this, any how.” 

Afier uttering the last words, she brandished the 
cudgel and disappeared. 

Lamh Laudher felt considerably puzzled to know 
what object Ellen could have had ia sending the ser- 
vant maid for his staff. Of one thing, however, he 
was certain, that her motive must have had regard to 
his own safety ; but how, or in what manner, he could 
not conjecture. It is certainly true that some mis- 
givings shot lightly across his imagination, on reflecting 
that he had parted with the very weapon which he 
usually brought with him to repel the violence of 
Ellen’s friends, should he be detected in an interview 
with her. He remembered, too, that he had met un- 
lucky Nell M’Collum, and that the person who de- 
prived him of his principal means of defence was her 
niece. He had little time, however, to think upon the 
subject, for in a few minutes after Nanse’s departure, 
he recognized the light quick step of her whom he 
expected. 

The figure of Ellen Neil was tall, and her motions 
full of untaught elegance and natural grace. Her 
countenance was a fine oval; her features, though not 
strictly symmetrical, were replete with animation, and 
her eyes sparkled with a brilliancy indicative of a 
warm heart and a quick apprehension. Flaxen hair, 
long and luxuriant, decided, even at a distant glance, 
the loveliness of her skin, than which the unsunned 
snow could not be whiter. If you add to this 
a delightful temper, buoyant spirits, and extreme 
candour, her character, in its strongest points, is before 
you. 
‘ On reaching the bottom of the Grassy Quarry, as it 
was called, she peered under the little beetling cliff 
that overhung the well known ledge on which Lamh 
Laudher sat. 

“I declare, John,” said she, on seeing him, “I 
thought at first you weren't here.” 

“Did you ever know me to be late?” said John 
taking her by the hand, and placing her beside .. 
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“and what would you ’a done, Ellen, if I hadn’t been 
here?” 

“Why, run home as if the life was lavin’ me, for 
fear of seein’ something.” 

“You needn't be afeard, Ellen dear; nothing could 
harm you, at all events. However, puttin’ that aside, 
have you any betther tidin’s than you had when we 
met last?” 

“I wish to heaven I had, John! but indeed I have 
far worse; ay, a thousand times worse. They have 
all joined against me, an’ I’m not to see or speak to 
you at all.” 

“That's hard,” replied Lamh Laudher, drawing his 
breath tightly; “ but | know where it comes from. I 
think your father might be softened a litile, ay, a great 
dale, if it was not for your brother Meehaul.” 

“Indeed, Lamh Laudier, you're wrong in that; my 
father’s as bitther against you as he is. It was only 
on ‘l'uesday evenin’ last that they told me, one an’ all, 
they would rather see me a corpse than your wife. 
Indeed an’ deed, John, I doubt it never can be ” 

“ Ellen,” replied John, “I see plainly enough that 
they'll gain you over at last. That will be the end of 
it: but if you choose to break the vows and promises 
that passed between us, you may do so.” 

“Oh! Lamh Laudher,’ said Ellen, affected at the 
imputation contained in his last observation; “don’t 
you treat me with such suspicion. I suffer enough 
for your sake, as it is. For near two years, a day has 
hardly passed that my family hasn't wrung the burnin’ 
tears from my eyes on your account. Havn’t I refused 
matches that any young woman in my station of life 
ought to be proud to accept.” 

“ You did, Ellen, you did; but still I know how hard 
it is for you to hould out against the persecution you 
suffer at home. No, no, Ellen dear, I never doubted 
you for one minute. All I wondher at is, that such a 
girl as you ever could think of one so humble as I am, 
compared to what you'd have a right to expect an’ 
could get.” 

“ Well, but if I’m willin’ to prefer you, John?” said 
Ellen with a smile. 

“One thing I know, Ellen,” he replied, “ an’ that 
is, that I’m far from bein’ worthy of yeu; an’ I ought, 
if I had a high enough spirit, to try to turn you against 
me, if it was only that you might marry a man that 'ud 
have it in his power to make you happier than ever 
I'll be able to do; any way, than ever it’s likely I'll be 
able to do.” 

“I don’t think, John, that ever money or the goods 
of this world made a man an’ wife Jove one another 
yet, if they didn’t do it before; but it has often put 
their hearts against one another.” 

“TI agree wid you in that, Ellen; but yon don't 
know how my heart sinks when I think of you an’ my 
own poverty. My poor father, since the strange dis- 
appearance of little Alice, never was able to raise his 
head; and indeed my mother was worse. If the child 
had died, an’ that we knew she slept with ourselves, 
it would be a comfort. But not to know what became 
of her—whether she was drowned or kidnapped— 
that was what crushed their hearts. I must say that 
since IT grew up, we're improvin’; an’ I hope, God 
willin’, now that my father laves the management of 
the farm to myself, we'll still improve more an’ more. 
I hope it for their sakes, but more, if possible, for 
yours. I don’t know what I wouldn't do to make 
you happy, Ellen. If my life would do it, I think 
{ could lay it down to show the love I bear you. 
I could take to the highway and rob for your sake, 
if I thought it would bring me means to make you 
happy.” 

Ellen was touched by his sincerity, as well as by 
the tone of manly sorrow with which he spoke. His 


last words, however, startled her, when she considered 


“ John,” said she, alarmed, “ never, while you have 
life, let me hear a word of that kind out of your lips. 
No—never, for the sake of Heaven above us, breathe 
it, or think of it. But, I'll tell you something, an’ you 
must hear it, an’ bear it too, with patience.” 

“What is it, Ellen? If it’s fair an’ manly, I'll be 
guided by your advice.” 

“ Meehaul has threatened to—to—I mane to say, 
that you mustn't have any quarrel with him, if he 
meets you or provokes you. Will you promise this?” 

“ Meehaul has threatened to strike me, has he? 
An’ I,a Lamh Laudher,am te take a blow from a 
Neil, an’ to thank him, I suppose, for givin’ it.” 

Ellen rose up and stood before him. 

“Lamh Laudher,” said she, “I must now try your 
love for me in earnest. A lie [ cannot tell, no more 
than I can cover the truth. My brother Aas threaten- 
ed to strike you, an’ as I said afore, you must bear it 
for his sister’s sake.” 

“No, dher Chiernah, never. 
beyant what I'm able to bear. Ask me to cut off my 
right hand for your sake, an’ I'll do it. Ask my life, 
an’ U’ll give it: but to ask a Lamh Laudher to bear a 
blow from a Neil—never. What! how could I rise 
my face afiher such a disgrace?) How could I keep 
the country wid a Neil’s blow, like the stamp of a 
thief upen my forehead, an’ me the first of my own 
faction, as your brother is of his. No—never!” 

“ An’ you say you love me, John?” 

“ Betther than ever man loved woman.” 

“No man—you don’t,” she replied, “ if you did, 
you'd give up something for me. You'd bear that for 
my sake, an’ not think it much. I’m beginnin’ to be- 
lieve, Lamh Laudher, that if I was a poor portionless 
girl, it wouldn’t be hard to put me out o’ your thoughts. 
If it was only for my own sake you loved me, you’d 
net refuse me the first request I ever made to you; 
when you know, too, that if [ didn’t think more of you 
than I ought, I'd never make it.” 

“Ellen, would you disgrace me !—Would you wish 
me to bear the mame of a coward? Would you want 
my father to turn me out of the house? Would you 
want my own faction to put their feet upon me, an’ 
drive me from among them?” 

“ John,” she replied, bursting into tears, “ I do know 
that it’s a sore obligation to lay upon you, when every 
thing's taken into account; but if you wouldn’t do this 
for me, who would you do it for? Before Heaven, 
John, I dread a meetin’ between you an’ my brother, 
afther what he tould me; an’ the only way of prevent- 
in’ danger is for you not to strike him. Oh, little you 
know what I have suffered these two days for both 
your sakes! Lamh Laudher Oge, 1 doubt it would be 
well for me if I had never seen your face.” 

“ Any thing undher Heaven but what you want me 
to do, Ellen.” 

“Oh! don’t refuse me this, John. I ask it, as I said, 
for both your sakes, an’ for my own sake. Meehaul 
wouldn’t strike an unresistin’ man. I won't lave you 
till you promise; an’ if that won't do, I'll go on my 
knees an’ ask you for the sake of Heaven above, to 
be guided by me in this.” 

“ Ellen, I'll lave the country to avoid him, if that'll 
plase you.” 

“ No—no—no, John; that doesn’t plase me. Is it 
to lave your father an’ family, an’ you the staff of their 
support? Oh, John, give me your promise—if you do 
love me as you say, give me your promise. Here on 
my two knees I ask it from you, for my sake, for your 
own, and for the sake of God above us! I know Mee- 
haul. If he got a blow from you on my account, he'd 
never forgive it to either you or me.” 

She joined her hands in supplication to him as she 
knelt, and the tears chased each other like rain down 
her cheeks. The solemnity with which she insisted on 


That, Ellen, is goin’ 





the vehement manner in which he uttered them. 


gaining her point staggered Lamh Laudher not a little. 
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“There must be something undher this,” he replied, 
« that makes you set your heart on it so much. Ellen 
tell me the truth; what is it?” 

“If I loved you less, John, an’ my brother too, I 
wouldn't care so much about it. Remember that I'm 
a woman, an’ on my knees befure you. A blow from 
you would make him take your life or mine, sooner 
than that J should become your wife. You ought to 
know his temper.” 

“You know, Ellen, I can’t at heart refuse you any 
thing, I will not strike your brother.” 

“ You promise, before God, that no provocation will 
make you strike him ?” 

“ That's hard, Ellen; but—well, I do before God, I 
won't—an’ its for your sake I say it. Now get up, 
dear, get up. You have got me to do what no mortal 
livin’ could bring me to but yourself. I suppose that’s 
what made you send Nanse M’Collum tor my staff?” 

“ Nanse M’Collum? When?" 

“Why, a while ago. She tould me a quare enough 
story, or rather no story at all, only that you couldn’t 
come, an’ you could come, an’ I was to give up my 
staff to her by your ordhers ?” 

“ She tould you false, John. I know nothing about 
what you say.” 

“ Well, Ellen,” replied Lamh Laudher, with a firm 
seriousness of manner, “ you have brought me into 
danger I doubt, without knowin’ it. For my own part, 
I don’t care so much. Her unlucky aunt met me 
comin’ here this evenin’, and threatened both our 
family and yours. I know she would sink us into 
the earth if she could. Either she or your brother is 
at the bottom of this business, whatever it is. Your 
brother I dont’ fear; but ske is to be dreaded, if all's 
true that’s said about her.” 

“ No, John—she surely couldn’t have the heart to 
harm you an’ me. Oh, but I’m light now, since you 
did what I wanted you. No harm can come between 
you and Meehaul; for I often heard him say, when 
speakin’ about his faction fights, that no one but a 
coward would strike an unresistin’ man. Now come 
and see me pzst the Pedlar’s Cairn, an’ remember that 
you'll thank me for what I made you do this night. 
Come quickly—lI’ll be missed.” 

They then passed on by a circuitous and retired 
path that led around the orchard, until he had con- 
ducted her in safety beyond the Pedlar’s Cairn, which 
was so called from a heap of stones that had been 
loosely piled together, to mark the spot as the scene of 
a murder, whose history, thus perpetuated by the cus- 
tom of every passenger casting a stone upon the place, 
constituted one of the local traditions of the neighbour- 
hood. 

After a tender good night, given in a truly poetical 
manner under the breaking light of a May moon, he 
found it necessary to retrace his steps by a path which 
wound round the orchard, and terminated in the public 
entrance to the town. Along this suburban street he 
had advanced but a short way, when he found himself 
overtaken and arrested by his bitter and determined 
foe, Meehaul Neil. The connexion between the pro- 
mise that Ellen had extorted from him and this ren- 
counter with her brother flashed upon him forcibly: 
he resolved, however, to be guided by her wishes, and 
with this purpose on his part, the following dialogue 
took place between the heads of the rival factions. 
When we say, however, that Lamh Laudher was the 
head of his party, we beg to be understood as alluding 
only to his personal courage and prowess; for there 
were in it men of far greater wealth and of higher 
respectability, so far as mere wealth could confer the 
latter. 

“Lamh Laudher,” said Meehaul, “whenever a 
Neil speaks to you, you may know it’s not in friendship.” 

“I know that, Meehaul Neil, without hearin’ it 
from you. Speak; what have you to say ?” 





“ There was a time,” observed the other, “ when you 
and I were enemies only because our cleaveens were 
enemies; but now there is, an’ you know it, a blacker 
hatred between us.” 

“I would rather there was not, Meehaul ; for my 
own part, I have no ill-will against either you or 
yours, an’ you know that; so when you talk of hatred, 
spake only for yourself.” 

“Don’t be mane, man,” said Neil; “don’t make 
them that hates you despise you into the bargain.” 

Lamh Laudher turned towards him fiercely, and his 
eye gleamed with passion; but he immediately recol- 
lected himself, and simply said— 

“ What is your business with me this night, Meehaul 
Neil?” 

“You'll know that soon enough—sooner, maybe, 
than you wish. I now ask you to tell me, if you are 
an honest man, where you have been ?” 

“T am as honest, Meehaul, as any man that ever 
carried the name of Neil upon him, an’ yet I won’t tell 
you that, till you show me what right you have to ask 
me.” 

“I.b'lieve you forget that I'm Ellen Neil’s brother - 
now, Lamh Laudher, as her brother, I choose to insist 
on your answerin’ me.” 

“Is it by her wish?” 

‘ Suppose I say it is?” 

“ Ay! but I won’t suppose that, till you lay your 
right hand on your heart, and declare as an honest 
man, that—tut, man—this is nonsense. Meehaul, gu 
home—I would rather there was friendship between 
us.” 

“You were with Ellen this night in the Grassy 
Quarry.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“I saw you both—I watched you both; you left 
her beyond the Pedlar’s Cairn, an’ you’re now on your 
way home.” 

“ An’ the more mane you, Meehaul, to become a 
spy upon a girl that you know is as pure as the light 
from heaven. You ought to blush for doubtin’ sich a 
sister, or thinkin’ it your duty to watch her as you do.” 

“Lamh Laudher, you say that you’d rather there 
was no ill-will between us.” 

“T say that, God knows, from my heart out.” 

“Then there’s one way that it may be so. Give 
up Ellen; you'll find it for your own interest to do so.” 

“ Show me that, Meehaul.” 

“ Give her up, I say, an’ then I may tell you.” 

“ Meehaul, good night. Go home.” 

They had now entered the principal street of the 
town, and as they proceeded in what appeared to be 
an earnest, perhaps a friendly conversation, many of 
their respective acquaintances, who lounged in the 
moonlight about their doors, were not a little surprised 
at seeing them in close conference. When Lamh 
Laudher wished him good night, he had reached an 
off street which led towards his father’s house, a cir- 
cumstance at which he rejoiced, as it would have been 
the means, he hoped, of terminating a dialogue that 
was irksome to both parties. He found himself, how- 
ever, rather unexpectedly and rudely arrested by his 
companion. 

“We can’t part, Lamh Laudher,” said Meehaul, 
seizing him by the collar, “ till this business is settled 
—I mane till you promise to give my sister up.” 

“Then we must stand here, Meehaul, as long as 
we live—an’ I surely won't do that.” 

“You must give her up, man.” 

“ Must! Is it must from a Neil to a Lamh Laudher? 
You forget yourself, Meehaul: you are rich now, an’ 
I’m poor now; but any old friend can tell you the 
differ between your grandfather an’ mine. Must, in- 
deed.” 

“ Ay; must is the word, I say; an’ I tell you that 
from this spot you won't go till you swear to do it; oz 
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this stick—an’ it’s a good one—will bring you to sub- 
le eae 

“J have no stick, an’ I suppose I may thank you 
for that.” 

**What do you mane?” said Neil; “ but no matther 
—I don’t want it.” There—to the divil with it;” 
and as he spoke he flung it over the roof of the adjoin- 
ing house. 

“ Now give up my sister, or take the consequence.” 

“ Meehaul, go home I say. You know I don’t fear 
any single man that ever breathed; but, above all men 
on this earth, I wish to avoid a quarrel with you. Do 
you think, in the meantime, that even if I didn’t care 
a straw for your sister, | could be mane enough to let 
myself be bullied out of her by you, or any of your 
faction? Never, Meehaul; so spare your breath an’ 
go home.” 

Several common acquaintances had collected about 
them, who certainly listened to this angry dialogue 
between the two faction-leaders with great interest. 
Both were powerful men, young, strong and muscular. 
Meehaul, of the two, was taller, his height being above 
six feet, his strength, courage, and activity, unquestion- 
ably very great. Lamh Laudher, however, was as 
fine a model of physical strength, just proportion, and 
manly beauty, as ever was created; his arms, in parti- 
cular, were of terrific strength, a physical advantage 
so peculiar to his family as to occasion the epithet by 
which it was known. He had scarcely uttered the 
reply we have written, when Meehaul with his whole 
strength aimed a blow at his stomach, which the other 
so far turned aside, as to bring it higher up on his 
chest. He staggered back, after receiving it, about 
seven or eight yards, but did not fall. His eye lite- 
rally blazed, and for a moment he seemed disposed to 
act under the strong impulse of self-defence. The 
solemnity of his promise to Ellen, however, recurred 
to him in time to restrain his uplifted arm. By a strong 
and sudden effort he endeavoured to compose himse!t. 
and suceeeded. He approached Meehaul, and with 
as much calmness as he could assume, said— 

“ Meehaul, I stand before you, an’ you may strike, 
but I won't retarn your blows; I have rasons for it, 
but I tell you the truth.” 

“You won't fight?” said Meehaul with mingled 
rage and scorn. 

“ No,” replied the other, “ I won't fight you.” 

A murmur of “shame” and “ coward” was heard 
from these who had been drawn together by their 
quarrel. 

“Dher ma chorp,” they exclaimed with astonishment, 
“but Lamh Laudher’s afeard of him!—the garran 
4ane’s in him, now that he finds he has met his match.” 

Fhy, hard fortune to you, Lamh Laudher, will 
you take a blow froma Neil? Are you gvin’ to dix- 
grace your name?” 

“ T avon't fight him,” replied he to whom they spoke, 
and the uncertainty of his manner, was taken for want 
of courage. 

“Then,” said Meehaul, “here, before witnesses, I 
give you the coward, that you may carry the name 
to the last hour of your life.” 

He inflicted, when uttering the words, a blow with 
his open hand on Lamh Laudher’s cheek, afier which 
he desired the spectators to bear witness to what he 
had done. The whole crowd was mute with asto- 
nishment, not a murmur more was heard; but they 
looked upon the two rival champions, and then upon 
each other with amazement. The high-minded young 
man had but one course to pursue. Let the conse- 
quenee be what it might, he could not think for a 
moment of compromising the character of Ellen, nor 
of violating his promise, so solemnly given; with a 
flushed cheek, therefore, and a brow redder even with 
shame than indignation, he left the crowd without 


further recrimination om the subject, his resolution 
might give way under the impetuous resentment which 
he curbed in with such difficulty. 

Meehaul Neil paused and looked afier him, equally 
struck with surprise and contempt at his apparent 
want of spirit. 

“Well,” he exclaimed to those who stood about 
him, “ by the life within me, if all the parish had 
sworn that Lamh Laudher Oge was a coward, I'd not 
’a’ b'lieved them!” 

“ Faix, Misther Neil, who would, no more than 
yourself?” they replied; “ devil the likes of it ever we 
seen! The young fellow that no man could stand 
afore five minutes!” 

“ That is,” replied others, “ bekase he never met a 
man that could fight him. You see when he did, how 
he has turned out. One thing, any how, is clear 
enough—afiher this he can never rise his head while 
he lives.” 

Meehaul now directed his steps homewards, literally 
stunned by the unexpected cowardice of his enemy. 
On approaching his father’s door, he found Nell M’- 
Collum seated on a stone bench, waiting his arrival. 
The moment she espied him she sprang to her feet, 
and with her usual eagerness of manner, caught the 
breast of his coat, and turning him round towards the 
moonlight, looked eagerly into his face. 

“ Weil,” she inquired, “did he show his fire-arms? 
—Eh?—What was done?” 

“Somebody has been making a fool of you, Nell,” 
replied Meehaul; “ he had neither fire-arms nor staff, 
nor any thing else, an’ for my part, I might as well 
have left mine at home.” 

“ Well, but diouel, man, what was done? 
smash him? Did you break his bones?” 

“ None of that Nell, but worse; he's disgraced for 
ever. I struck him, an’ he refused to fight me; he 
hadn’t a hand to raise.” 

“ No, Der Chiernah he had not; an’ he may thank 
Nell M’Collum for that. J put the weakness over 
him. But I’ve not done wid him yet. I'll make that 
family curse the day they crossed Nell M'Collum, if I 
should go down for it. Not that I have any ill-will to 
the boy himself, but the father’s heart’s in him, an’ 
that’s the way Meehaul, I'll punish the man that was 
the means of lavin’ me as I am.” 

“ Nell, the devil’s in your heart,” replied Meehaul, 
“if ever he was in mortal’s. Lave me, woman: I 
can't bear your revengeful spirit, an’ what is more, I 
don’t want you to interfere in this business, good, bad, 
or indifferent. You bring about harm, Nell, but who 
has ever known you to do good?” 

“ Ay! ay!” said the hag, “ that’s the cuckoo song to 
Nell; she does harm, but never does good! Well, may 
my blackest curse wither the man that left Nell to 
hear that, as the kindest word that’s spoke either to 
her or of her! I don’t blame you, Meehaul—l blame 
nobody but Aim for it all. Now, a word of advice 
before you go in; don’t let on to Ellen that you know 
of her meetin’ him this night;—an’ rason good—if she 
thinks you're watchin’ her, she'll be on her guard— 

ay, an’ outdo you in spite of your teeth. She’s a wo- 
man—she’s a woman! Good night, an’ mark him the 
next time betther.” 

Meehaul himself had come to the same determina- 
tion and from the same moiives. 

The consciousness of Lamh Laudher's public dis- 
grace, and of his incapability to repel it, sank deep 
into his heart The blood in his veins became hot 
and feverish, when he reflected upon the scornful and 
degrading insult he had just borne. Soon after his 
return home, his father and moiher both noticed the 
singularly deep bursts of indignant feeling with which 
he appeared to be agitated. For some time they de- 
clined making any inquiry as to its cause; but when 
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rage start from his flashing eyes, they could no longer 
restrain their concern and curiosity. 

“In the name of heaven, John,” said they, “ what 
has happened to put you into such a slate as you're 
in?” 

“TI can’t tell you,” he replied; “if you knew it, 
you'd blush with burnin’ shame—you'd curse me in 
your heart. For my part, I'd rather be dead fifty 
times over than livin’, afiher what has happened this 
night.” 

« An’ why not tell us, Lamh Laudher?” 

“| can't, father; I couldn't stand upright afore you 
and spake it. I'd sink like a guilty man in your pre- 
sence; an’ except you want to drive me distracted, or 
perjured, don’t ask me another questicn about it. You'll 
hear it too soon. 

“ Well, we must wait,’ said the father, “ but I'm 
sure, John, you'd not do any thing unbecoming a man. 
For my part, I'm not unasy on your account; for ex- 
cept to take an affront from a Neil, there’s nothing you 
would do could shame me.” 

This was a fresh stab to the son’s wounded pride, 
for which he was not prepared. Wiih a stifled groan 
he leaped to his feet, and rushing from the kitchen, 
bolted himself up in his bed-room. 

His parents, after he had withdrawn exchanged 
glances. 

“That went home to him,” said the father, “ an’ 
sure as death, the Neils are in it, whatever it is. But 
by the crass that saved us. if he tuck an affront from 
any of them, widout payin’ them home double, he is no 
son of mine, an’ this roef won't cover him another 
night. Howsomever, we'll see in the mornin’ plase 
God.” 

The mother, who was proud of his courage and 
prowess, scouted with great indignation the idea of 
her son's tamely putting up with an insult from any of 
the opposite faction. 

“Is ithe bear an affront from a Neil! arrah, don’t 
make a fool of yourself, ould man! He'd die sooner 
—I'd stake my life on him.” 

The night advanced, and the family had retired to 
bed ; but their son attempted in vain to sleep. A sense 
of shame overpowered him keenly. He tossed, and 
turned, and groaned at the contemplation of the dis- 
grace which he knew would be heaped on him the 
following day. What was to be done? How was he 
to wipe it off? There was but one method, he be- 
lieved, of getting his hands once more free; that was 
to seek Ellen, and gain her permission to retract his 
oath on that very night. With this purpose he in- 
stantly dressed himself, and quietly unbolting his own 
dvor, and that of the kitchen, got another staff, and 
passed out to scek her father's inn. 

The night had now become dark, but mild and 
agreeable; the repose of man and nature was deep, and 
save his own tumultuous thoughts, every thing breath- 
ed an air of peace and rest. Ata quick but cautious 
pace he soon reached the inn, and without much diffi- 
culty passed into the garden, from which he hoped to 
be able to make himself known to Ellen. In this, to 
his great mortification, he was disappointed, the room 
in which she slept, being on the third story, presented 
a window, it is true, to the garden; but how was he 
to reach it, or hold a dialogue with her, even should 
she recognize him, without being overheard by some 
of the family? All this might have occurred to him 
at home, had he been sufficiently cool fur reflection. 
As it was, the only method of awakening her that he 
could think of was to throw up several handfuls of 
small pebbles against the windows. This he tried 
without any effect. Pebbles sufficiently large to reach 
the window would have broken the glass, so that he 
felt himself compelled to abandon every hope of speak- 
ing to her that night. With lingering and reluctant 
steps he left the garden, and stood for some time before 





the front of the house, leaning against an upright stone, 
called the market cross. Here he had not been more 
than two minutes, when he heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and on looking closely through the darkness, he 
recognized the figure of Nell M’Collum, as it passed 
directly to the kitchen window. Here. the crone 
stopped, peered in, and with caution gave one of the 
panes a gentle tap. This was responded to by one 
much louder from within, and almost immediately the 
door was sofily opened. From thence issued another 
female figure, evidently that of Nanse M’Collum, her 
niece. Both passed down the street in a norihern di- 
rection, and Lamh Laudher, apprehensive that they 
were on no good errand, took off his shoes, lest his 
footsteps might be heard, and dogged them as they 
went along. They spoke little, and that in whispers, 
until they had got clear of the town, when, feeling 
less restraint, the following dialogue occurred between 
them :— 

“Isn't it a quare thing, aunt, that she should come 
back to this place at all?” 

“ Quare enough, but the husband’s comin’ too—he'’s 
to folly her.” 

“He ought to know that he needn’t come here, I 
think.” 

“ Why, you fool, how do you know that? Sure the 
town must pay him fifty guineas if he doesn’t geta 
customer, and that’s worth comin’ for. She must be 
near us by this time. Husht! do you hear a car?” 

They both paused to listen, but no car was audible. 

“1 do not,” replied thé niece; “ but.isn’t it odd that 
he lets her carrythe money, an’ him trates her so 
badly ?” 

“Why would it be odd? Sure, she takes betther 
care of it, and puts it farther than he does. His heart's 
in a farden, the nager.” 

“ Rody an’ the other will soon spare her that throu- 
ble, any way,” replied the niece. “Is there no one 
wid her but the carman ?” 

“Not one—hould your tongue—here’s the gate 
where the same pair was to meet us. Who is this 
stranger that Rody has picked up? I hope he’s the 
thing.” 

“Some red-headed fellow. Rody says he’s honest. 
I’m wonderin’, aunt, what ’ud happen if she’d know 
the place.” 

“She can’t, girshah—an’ what if she does? She 
may know the place, but will the place know her? 
Rody’s friend says the best way is to do for her; an’ 
I’m afeard of her, to tell you the truth—but we'll settle 
that when they come. ‘There now is the gate where 
we'll sit down. Give a cough tll we try if they’re— 
whisht! here they are!” 

The voiees of two men now joined the conversation, 
but in so low a tone, that Lamh Laudher could not 
distinctly hear its purport. 

The road along which they travelled, was craggy, 
and full of ruts, so that a car could be heard in the 
silence of night at a considerable distance. On each 
side the ditches were dry and shallow; and a small 
elder hedge, which extended its branches towards the 
road, affurded Lamh Laudher the obscurity which he 
wanted. With stealthy pace he crept over and sat 
beneath it, determined to witness whatever incident 
might occur, and to take a part in it, if necessary. He 
had scarcely seated himself when the car which they 
expected was heard jolting about half a mile off along 
the way, and the next moment a consultation took 
place in tones so low and guarded, that every attempt 
on his part to catch its purport was unsuccessful. This 
continued with much earnestness, if not warmth, until 
the car came‘within twenty perches of the gate, when 
Nell exclaimed— 

“If you do, you may— but remember J didn’t egg 
you on, or put it into your hearts, at all evints. Maybe 
I have a child myself livin’—far from me—an’ when 
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I think of him, I feel one touch of nature at my heart 
in favour of her still. I’m black enough there as it is.” 

“Make your mind asy,” said one of them, “ you 
won’t have to answer for her.” 

The reply which was given to this could not be 
heard. 

“ Well,” rejoined Nell, “I know that. Her comin’ 
here may not be for my good; but—well take this 
shawl, an’ let the work be quick. The carman must 
be sent back wid sore bones to keep him quiet.” 

The car immediately reached the spot where they 
sat, and as it passed, the two men rushed from the 
gate, stopped the horse, and struck the carman to the 
earth. One of them seized him while down, and 
pressed his throat, so as to prevent him from shouting. 
A single faint shriek escaped the female, who was 
instantly dragged off the car and gagged by the other 
fellow and Nanse M'Collum. 

Lamh Laudher saw there was not a moment to be 
lost. With the speed of lightning he sprung forward, 
and by a single blow, laid him who struggled with the 
carman prostrate. To pass then to the aid of the 
female was only the work of an instant. With equal 
success he struck down the villain with whom she 
was struggling. Such was the rapidity of his motions, 
that he had not yet had time even to speak; nor indeed 
did he wish at all to be recognized in the transaction. 
The carman, finding himself freed from his opponent, 
bounced to his legs, and came to the assistance of his 
charge, whilst Lamh Laudhgr, who had just flung 
Nanse M’Collum into the ditch, regurned in time to 
defend both from a second attack. he contest, how- 
ever, was a short one. The two roffians, finding that 
there was no chance of succeeding, fled across the 
fields; and our humble hero, on looking for Nanse and 
her aunt, discovered that they also had disappeared. 
It is unnecessary to detail the strong terms in which 
the strangers expressed their gratitude to Lamh Laud- 
her 

“ God’s grace be upon you, whoever you are, young 
man!” exclaimed the carman, “ for wid his help an’ 
your own good arm, it’s my downright opinion that 
you saved us from bein’ both robbed an’ murdhered.” 

“I'm of that opinion myself,” replied Lamh Laud- 
her. 

“There is goodness, young man, in the tones of 
your voice,” observed the female; “ we may at least 
ask the name of the person who has saved our lives?” 

“T would rather not have my name mentioned in 
the business,” he replied; “a woman, or a devil I 
think, that [ don't wish to cross or provoke, has had a 
hand in it. I hope you havn't been robbed?” he 
added. 

She assured him, with expressions of deep gratitude, 
that she had not. 

“ Well,” said he, “ as you have neither of you come 
to much harm, I would take it as the greatest favour 
yon could do me, if you'd never mention a word abeut 
it to any one.” 

To this request they agreed with some hesitation. 
Lamh Laudher accompanied them into the town, and 
saw them safely in a decent second rate inn, kept by 
aman named Luke Connor, after which he returned 
to his father’s house, and without undressing, fell into 
a disturbed slumber until morning. 

It is not to be supposed that the circumstances at- 
tending the quarrel between him and Meehaul Neil, 
on the preceding night, would pass off without a more 
than ordinary share of public notice. Their relative 
positions were too well known not to excite an interest 
corresponding with the characters they had borne, as 
the leaders of two bitter and powerful factions: but 
when it became certain that Meehaul Neil had struck 
Lamh Laudher Oge, and that the latter refused to fight 
him, it is impossible to describe the sensation which 
immediately spread through the town and parish. The 








intelligence was first received by O’Rorke’s party with 
incredulity and scorn. It was impossible that he of 
the Strong Hand, who had been proverbial for courage, 
could all at once turn coward, and bear the blow from 
a Neil! But when it was proved beyond the possibi- 
lity of a doubt or misconception, that he received a 
blow tamely before many witnesses, under circum- 
stances of the most degrading insult, the rage of his 
party became incredible. Before ten o'clock the next 
morning his father’s house was crowded with friends 
and relations, anxious to hear the truth from his own 
lips, and all, after having heard it, eager to point out 
to him the only method that remained of wiping away 
his disgrace—namely, to challenge Meehaul Neil. 
His father’s indignation knew no bounds; but the mo- 
ther, on discovering the truth, was not without that 
pride and love which are ever ready to form an apo- 
logy for the failings and errors of an only child. 

“ You may all talk,” she said, “ but if Lamh Laud- 
her Oge didn’t strike him, he had good reasons for it. 
How do you know, an’ bad cess to your tongues, all? 
through other, how Ellen Neil would like him after 
weltin’ her brother? Don’t you think but she has the 
spirit of her faction in her as well as another?” 

This, however, was not listened to. The father 
would hear of no apology for his son’s cowardice but an 
instant challenge. Either that or to be driven from 
his father’s roof were the only alternatives left him. 

“Come out here,” said the old man, for the son had 
not yet left his humble bed-room, “ an’ in presence of 
them that you have brought to shame and disgrace, 
take the only plan that’s left to you, an’ send him a 
challenge.” 

“Father,” said the young man, “I have too much 
of your own blood in me to be afeard of any man— 
but for all that, I neither will nor can fight Meehaul 
Neil.” 

“Very well,” said the father bitterly, “ that’s enough. 
Dher Manim, Oonagh, you're a guilty woman; that 
boy’s no son of mine. If he had my blood in him, he 
couldn't act as he did. Here, you damnable inther- 
loper, the door’s open for you, go out of it, and let me 
never see the branded face of you while you live.” 

The groans of the son were audible from his bed- 

room. 
“ I will go, father,” he replied, “ an’ I hope the day 
will come when you'll all change your opinion of me. 
[ can’t, however, stir out till I send a messenger a mile 
or so out of town.” 

The old man, in the mean time, wept as if his son 
had been dead; his tears, however, were not those of 
sorrow, but of shame and indignation. 

“ How can I help it,” he exclaimed, “ when I think 
of the way that the Neils will clap their wings and 
crow over us! If it was from any other family he 
tuck it so manely, I wouldn't care so much; but from 
them! Oh, Chiernah! it’s too bad! Turn out, you 
villain!” 

A charge of deeper disgrace, however, awaited the 
unhappy young man. The last harsh words of the 
father had scarcely been uttered, when three consta- 
bles came in, and inquired if his son were at home. 

“ He is at home,” said the father, with tears in his 
eyes, “ and I never thought he would bring the blush 
to my face that he did by his conduct last night.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the principal of them, “ for what 
has happened, both on your account and his. Do you 
know this hat?” 

“I do know it,” replied the old man, “ it belongs 
to John. Come out here,” said he—*here’s Tom 
Breen wid your hat.” 

The son left his room, and it was evident from his 
appearance that he had not undressed at all during the 
night. The constables immediately observed these 
circumstances, which they did not fail to interpret to 
his disadvantage. 
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“Here is your hat,” said the man who bore it, 
“one would think you were thravellin’ all night by 
your looks.” 

The son thanked him for his civility, got clean 
stockings, and after arranging his dress, said to his 
father— 

“I’m now ready to go, father, an’ as I can’t do what 
you want me to do, there’s nothing for me but to lave 
the country for a while.” 

“He acknowledged it hitmself,” said the father, 
turning to Breen, “ an’ in that case, how could I let the 
son that shamed me live undher my roof.” 

“ He's the last young man in the county I stand in,” 
said Breen, “ that any one who ever knew him would 
suspect to be guilty of robbery. Upon my soul, Lamh 
Laudher More, I’m both grieved and distressed at it. 
We're come to arrest him,” he added, “ for the robbery 
he committed last night.” 

“ Robbery!" they exclaimed with one voice. 

“ Ay,” said the man, “ robbery, no less—an’ what 
is more, I’m afraid there's little doubt of his guilt. 
Why did he lave his hat at the place where the at- 
tempt was first made? He must come with us.” 

The mother shrieked alond, and clapped her hands 
like a distracted woman; the father’s brow changed 
from the flushed hue of indignation, and became pale 
with apprehension. 

“ Oh! no, no,” he exclaimed ; “ John never did that. 
Some qualm might come over him in the other busi- 
ness, but—no, no—your father knows you're innocent 
of robbery. Yes, John, my blood is in you, and there 
you’re wronged, my son. I know you too well, in spite 
of all I've said to you, to believe that, my true-hearted 
boy.” 

He grasped his son’s hand as he spoke, and his 
mother at the same moment caught him in her arma, 
whilst both sobbed aloud. A strong sense of innate 
dignity expanded the brow of young Lamh Laudher. 
He smiled while his parents wept, although his sym- 
pathy in their sorrow brought a tear at the same time 
to his eye-lids. He declined, however, entering into 
any explanation, and the father proceeded— 

“ Yes! I know you are innocent, John; I can swear 
that you didn’t lave this house from nine o'clock last 
night up to the present minute.” 

“ Father,” said Lamh Laudher, “don’t swear that, 
for it would not be true, although you think it would. 
I was out the greater part of last night.” 

His father’s countenance fel] again, as did those of 
his friends who were present, on hearing what appear- 
ed to be almost an admission of his guilt. 

“Go,” said the old man, “ go; nabours, take him 
with you. If he’s guilty of this, I'll never more look 
upon his face. John, my heart was crushed before, 
but you're likely to break it, out an’ out.” 

Lamh Laudher Oge's deportment, on hearing himself 
charged with robbery, became dogged and sullen. The 
conversation, together with the sympathy and the 
doubt it excited among his friends, he treated with 
silent indignation and scorn. He remembered that on 
the night before, the strange woman assured him she 
had not been robbed, and he felt that the charge was 
exceedingly strange and unaccountable. 

“ Come,” said he, “ the sooner this business is clear- 
ed up, the betther. For my part, I don’t know what 
to make of it; nor do I care much how it goes. I knew 
since yesterday evening, that bad luck was before me, 
at all events, an’ I suppose it must take its coorse, an’ 
that I must bear it.” 

The father had sat down, and now declined uttering 
a single word in vindication of his son. The latter 
looked towards him, when about to pass out, but the 
old man waved his hand with sorrowful impatience, 
and pointed to the door, as intimating a w:sh that he 
should forthwith depart from under his roof. Loaded 
with twofuld disgrace, he left his family and his friends 





accompanied by the constables, to the profound grief 
and astonishment of all who knew him. 

They then conducted him before a Mr. Brookleigh, 
an active magistrate of that day, and a gentleman of 
mild and humane character. 

On reaching Brookleigh Hall, Lamh Laudher found 
the strange woman, Nell M’Collum, Conner’s servant 
maid, and the carman awaiting his arrival. The ma- 
gistrate looked keenly at the prisoner, and immediately 
glanced with an expression of strong disgust at Nel} 
M'Collum. The other female surveyed Lamh Laud- 
her with an interest evidently deep; after which she 
whispered something to Nell, who frowned and shook 
her head, as if dissenting from what she had heard. 
Lamh Laudher, on his part, surveyed the features of 
the female with an earnestness that seemed to absorb 
all sense of his own disgrace and danger. 

“O'Rourke,” said the magistrate, “this is a serious 
charge against you. I trust you may be able effec- 
tually to meet it.” 

“I must wait, your worship, till I hear fully what 
it is first,” replied Lamh Laudher, “afiher that I'm 
not afraid of clearin’ myself from it.” 

The woman then detailed the circumstances of the 
robbery, which it appeared took place at the moment 
her luggage was in the act of being removed to her 
room, after which she added, rather unexpectedly, 
«And now, your worship, I have plainly stated the 
facts; but I must, in conscience, add, that, although 
this woman,” turning to Nell M’Collum, “ is of opinion 
that the yeung man before you has robbed me, yet I 
cannot think he did.” 

“I'll swear, your worship,” said Nell, “that on 
passin’ homewards last night, seein’ a car wid people 
about it, at Luke Connor's door, I stood behind the 
porch, merely to thry if I knew who they wor. I seen 
this Lamh Laudher, wid a small oak box in his hands, 
an’ I'll give my oath that it was open, an’ that he put 
his hand into it, and tuck something out.” 

“ Pray, Nell, how did it happen that you yourself 
were abroad at so unseasonable an hour?” said the 
magistrate. 

“Every one knows that I'm out at quare hours,” 
replied Nell; “I’m not like others. I know where I 
ought to be, at all times; but last night, if your wor- 
ship wishes to hear the truth, | was on my way to 
Andy Murray’s wake; the poor lad that was shepherd 
to the Neils.” 

“ And, pray, Nell,” said his worship, “how did you 
form so sudden an acquaintance with this respectable 
looking woman?” 

“ I knew her for years,” said Nell; “I’ve seen her 
in other parts of the country, often.” 

“ You were more than. an hour with her last night 
—were yeu not?” said his worship. 

“She made me stay wid her,” said Nell, “ bekase 
she was a stranger, an’, of coorse, was glad to see a 
face she knew, afther the fright she got.” 

“ All very natural, Nell; but, in the meantime, she 
might easily have chosen a more respectable associate. 
Have you actually lost the sum of six hundred pounds, 
my good madam?” 

“I have positively lost so much,” replied the wo- 
man, “ together with the certificate of my marriage.” 

“And how did you first become acquainted with 
Nell M'Collum?” he inquired. 

The stranger was silent, and blushed deeply at this 
question; but Nell, with more presence of mind, went 
over to the magistrate, and whispered something which 
caused him to start, look keenly at her, and then at the 
plaintiff. 

“I must have this confirmed by herself,” he said in 
reply to Nell’s disclosure, “ otherwise I shall be much 
more inclined to consider you the thief than O’Rorke, 
whose character has been hitherto unimpeachable and 
above suspicion.” 
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He then beckoned the woman over to his desk, and 
afier having first inquired if she could write, and being 
replied to in the affirmative, he placed a slip of paper 
before her, on which was written—* Is that unhappy 
woman, called Nell M’Collum, your mother?” 

“ Alas! she is, Sir,” replied the female, with a deep 
expression of sorrow. The magistrate then appeared 
satislied. “ Now,” said he, addressing O'Rorke, “ state 
fairly and honesily what you have to say in reply to 
the charge brought against you.” 

“ Please your worship.” said the young man, “ you 
hear the woman say that she brings no charge against 
me, but I can prove, on oath, that Nell M’Collum, 
and her niece, Nanse M’Collum, along with two men 
that J don’t know, except that one was called Rody, 
mei at Franklin's gate, with an intention of robbing, 
an’ it’s my firm belief of murdering, this woman.” 

He then detailed with great earnesiness the inci- 
dents and conversation of the preceding night. 

“Sir,” replicd Nell, with astonishing promptness, 
“I can prove by two witnesses, that no longer ago 
than last night, lic said he would take to the high-road, 
in ordher to get money to enable him to marry Ellen 
Neil. Yes, you villain, Nanse M’Collum heard every 
word that passed between you and her in the Grassy 
Quarry; au’ Ellen, your worship, can prove it too, if 
she’s sent for.” 

This bad little effect on the magistrate, who at no 
time placed any reliance on Nell’s assertions; he im- 
mediately, however, despatched a surnmons fur Nanse 
M'Collum. 

The carman then related all that he knew, every 
word of which strongly corroborated what Lamh Laud- 
her had said. He concluded by declaring it to be his 
opinion that the prisoner was innocent, and added, 
that according to the best of his belief, the box was 
not open when he left it in the plaintiff’s sleeping- 
room above stairs. 

The magistrate again looked keenly and suspicious- 
ly towards Nell. At this stage of the proceedings, 
O’Rorke’s father and mother, accompanicd by some of 
their friends, made their appearance. The old man, 
however, declined to take any part in the vindication 
of his son. He stood sullenly silent, with his arms 
folded and his brows knit, as much in indignation as 
in sorrow. The grief of the mother was louder, for 
she wept andibly. 

Ere the lapse of many minutes, the constable re- 
turned, and stated that Nanse was not to be found. 

“She has not been at her master’s house since 
morning,” he observed, “ and they don’t know where 
she is, or what has become of her.” 

The magistrate immediately despatched two of the 
constables with strict injunctions to secure her if 
possible. 

“In the meantime,” he added, “I will order you, 
Nell M'Collum, to be strictly confined, until I ascer- 
tain whether she can be produced or not. Your haunts 
may be searched with some hope of success, while you 
are in durance; but [ rather think we might seek for 
her in vain, if you were at liberty to regulate her 
motions. I cannot expect,” he added, turning to the 
stranger, “ that you should prosecute one so nearly 
related to you, even if you had proof, which you have 
not; but I am almost certain, that she has been some 
way or other concerned in the robbery. You are a 
modest, interesting woman, and [ regret the loss you 
have sustained. At present there are no grounds for 
committing any of the parties charged with the rob- 
bery. This unhappy woman I commit only as a va- 
grant, until her niece is found, after that we shall 
probably be able io see somewhat farther into this 
strange affair.” 

“Something tells me, Sir,” replied the stranger, 
“ that this young man is as innocent of the robbery as 
the child unborn. It’s not my intention ever to think 





of prosecuting him. What I have done in the matter 
was against my own wishes.” 

“God in heaven bless you for the words!” exclaim- 
ed the parents of O'Rorke, each pressing her hand 
with delight and gratitude. ‘The woman warmly re- 
turned their greetings, but instantly felt her bosom 
heave with an hysierical oppression, under which she 
sank into a state of insensibility. Lamh Laudher More 
and his wife were proceeding to bring her towards the 
door for air, when Nell M’Collum insisted on a prior 
right to render her that service. “ Begone, you ser- 
vant of the devil,’ exclaimed the old man, “ your 
wicked breath is bad about her, or about any one else; 
you won't lay a hand upon her.” 

“ Don’t let her, for heaven's sake;” said his wife ; 
“her eye will kill the woman!” 

« You are not aware,” said the magistrate, “ that this 
woman is her daughter.” 

“ Whose daughter, please your honour?” said the 
old man indignantly. 

“ Nell MColluin’s,” he returned. 

“It’s as false as hell!” rejuined O'Rorke, “ beggin’ 
your honour’s pardon for saying’ so. I mane it's false 
for Nell if she says it. Nell, Sir, never had a dangh- 
ter, an’ she knows that; but she had a son, an’ she 
knows best what became of him.” 

Nell, however, resvived not to be deterred from 
getting the stranger into her own hands. With asio- 
nishing strengih and fury she attempted to drag the 
insensible creature from O'Rorke’s grasp; but the ma- 
gistrate, disgusied at her violence, ordered two of the 
persons present to hold her down. 

At length the woman began to recover. She sob- 
bed aloud, and ‘a copious flood of tears drenched her 
cheeks. Nell ordered her to tear herself from O' Rorke 
and his wife:— 

“Their hands are bad about you,” she exclaimed, 
“and their son has robbed you, Mary. Lave them, I 
say, or it'll be worse for you.” 

The woman paid her no attention ; on the contrary, 
she laid her head upon the bosom of O'Rorke’s wife, 
and wept as if her heart would break. 

“God help me!" she exclaimed with a bitter sense 
of her situation, “I am an unhappy, an’ a heart-broken 
woman! For many a year I have not known what it 
is to have one friendly breast to weep on.” 

She then caught O'Rorke’s hand and kissed it affee- 
tionately, afier which she wept afresh; “ Merciful!’ 
said she—* Oh, how will I ever be able to meet my 
husband! and such a husband! oh, heavens pity me!” 

Both O'Rorke and his wife stood over her in tears. 
The latter bent her head, kissed the stranger, and 
pressed her to her bosom. 

“May Gol bless you!” said O’Rorke himself so- 
lernnly—* trust in Him, fur Me can see justice done 
to you when man fails.” 

The eyes of Nell glared at the group like those of 
an enraged tigress; she stamped ker fect upon the fluor, 
and struck it repeatedly with her stick, as she was in 
the habit of doing, when moved by her strong and 
deadly passions. 

“ You'll suffer for that, Mary,” she exclaimed ; “ and 
as for you, Lamh Landher More, my debt’s not paid t» 
you yet. Your son’s a robber, an’ l'il prove it before 
long; every one knows he’s a coward tuo.” 

Mr. Brookleigh felt that there appeared to be some- 
thing connected with the transactions of the preceding 
night, as well as with some of the persons who had 
come before him, that perplexed him not a little. He 
thought that considering the serious nature of the 
charge preferred against young O'’Rorke, he exbibited 
an apathy under it, that did not altogether argue inno- 
cenee. Some unsettled suspicions entered his mind, 
bat not with sufficient furce to fix with certainty upon 
any of those present, except Nell, and Nanse M’Col- 
lum who had absvonded. If Nell were the woman’s 
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mother, her anxiety to bring the criminal to justice 
appeared very natural. Then, again, young O' Rorke’s 
father, who seemed to know the history of Nell M’Col- 
lum, denied that she ever had a daughter. How 
could ke be certain that she had not, without knowing 
her private life thoroughly? These circumstances 
appeared rather strange, if not altogether ineompre- 
hensible; so much so, indeed, that he thonght it ne- 
cessary before they separated, to speak with O' Rorke's 
family in private. Having expressed a wish to this 
effect, he dismissed the other parties, except Nell, 
whom he intended to keep confined uutil the discovery 
of her niece. 

“ Pray,” said he, to the father of our humble hero, 
“how do youn know, O’Rurke, that Nell M’Collum 
never had a daughter?” 

“Right well, your honour. I knew her since she 
was a child; an’ from that day to this she was never 
six months frum this town atatime. No, no—a son 
she had, but a daughier she never had.” 

“Let me ask you, young man, on what business 
were you abroad last night! I expect you will on- 
swer me candidly ?” 

“I's no matther,” replied young Lamh Laudher 
gloomily, “my character's gone. 1 cannot be worse, 
an’ I will tell no man how I spent it, til I have an 
Opportunity of clearin’ myself.” 

“If you spent it innocently,” returned the magis- 
trate, “you can have no hesitation in making the dis- 
closure we require.” 

“I will not mention it,” said the other; “I was 
disgraced, an’ that is enough. I think but litie of the 
robbery.” 

Brookleigh understood him; but the last assertion, 
though it exonerated him in the opinion of a man who 
knew something about character, went far in that of 
his friends who were present to establish his guilt. 

They then withdrew; and it would have been much 
to young Lamh Laudher’s advantage if this private 
interview had never taken place. 

The next morning O'Rorke and his wife waited 
upon Mr. Brookleigh to siate, that in their opinion it 
would be more judicious to liberate Nell M’‘Collum, 
provided that he kept a strict watch upon all her mo- 
tions. The magistrate instantly admitted both the 
force and ingenuity of the thought; and after having 
appointed three persons to the task of keeping her 
under surveillance, he set her at large. 

This was all judicious and prudent; but ia the 
meantime, common rumour, having first published the 
fact of young Lamh Laudher’s cowardice, found it 
an easy task to associate his name with the rolibery. 
His very father. afier their last conierence with the 
magistrate, doubied him; his friends, in the most sym- 
pathetic terms, expressed their conviction of his guilt, 
and the natural consequences resuliing from this was, 
that he found himself expelled from his paternal roof, 
and absolutely put out of casfe. The tide of ill fame, 
in fact, set in so strongly against him, that Ellen, 
startled as she had been by his threat of taking to the 
highway, doubted him. The poor young man, in 
truth, led a miserable life. Nanse M’Cobluim had not 
been found, and the unfavourab!e rumour was still at 
its height, when one morning the town arose and 
found the dead walls and streets placarded with what 
was in those days kuown as the fatal challenze of the 
DEAD BOXER! 

This method of intimating his arrival had always 
been peculiar to that individual, who was a man of 
colour. No person ever discovered the means by 
which he placarded his dreadful challenge. In an 
age of gross superstition, numerous were the rumours 
and opinions promulgated concerning this circumstance. 
The general impression was, that an evil spirit attend- 
ed him, by whose agency his advertisements were put 
upat night. A law, it is said, then existed, that when 





a pugilist arrived in any town, he might claim the 
right to receive the sum of fifty guineas, provided no 
man in the town could be found to accept his challenge 
within a given period. A champion, if tradition be 
true, had the privilege of fixing only the place, not the 
mode and regulations, of battle. Accordingly the scene 
of contest unilurmly selected by the Dead Boxer was 
the church-yard of the ‘own, beside a new made grave, 
dug at his expense. The epithet of the Dead Boxer 
had been given to him, in consequence of a certain 
fatal stroke by which he had been able to kill every 
antagonist Who cared to meet him; precisely on the 
same principle that we call a fatal marksman a dead 
shot; and the ciurch-yard was selected, and the grave 
prepared, in order to denote the fatality incurred by 
those who entered into a contest with him. He was 
famous, too, 9) 21 letic sports, but was never known 
to commuricive tae secret of the fatal blow; he also 
taught the sword exercise, at Which he was considered 
to be a proficicnt. 

On the morning afer his arrival, the town in which 
we have laid the scene of this legend felt the usual 
impulse of an intcise Curiosity to see so celebrated a 
character. The Dead Boxer, however, appeared to be 
exceeciigiy anxious to gratify this natural propensity. 
He walkes out from the head inn, where he had stop- 
ped, attended by his servant, merely, it would appear, 
io satisfy them as to the very slight chance which the 
stoutest of them had in standing before a man whose 
blow was so fatal, and whose frame so prodigiously 
herculean. 

Twelve o'clock was the hour at which he deemed 
proper to make his appearance, and as it happened 
also to be the market-day of the town, the crowd which 
followed him was unprecedented. ‘The old and young, 
the hale and feeble of both sexes, all rushed out to see, 
with feelings of fear and wonder, the terrible and far- 
famed Dead Boxer. The report of his arrival had 
already spread far and wide into the county, and per- 
sons belonging to every class and rank of life might 
be scen hastening on horseback, and more at full 
speed on foot, that they might, if possible, catch an 
early glimpse of him. The most sporting characters 
among the nobility and gentry of the county, fighting 
peers, fire-eaters, snuff-candle squires, members of 
the hell-fire and jockey-clubs, gaugers, gentlemen 
farmers, bluff yeomen, ‘abourers, cudgel-players, pa- 
rish pugilists, men of renown within a district of ten 
square miles, all jostled each other in hurrying to see, 
and if possible to have speech of, the Dead Boxer. 
Not a word was spoken that day except with reference 
to him, nor a conversation introduced, the topic of 
which was not the Dead Boxer. In the town every 
window was filled with persons straining to get a 
view of him; so were the tops of the houses, the dead 
walls, and all the call-gates, and available eminences 
within sight of the way along which he went.—Hav- 
ing thus perambulated the town, he returned to the 
market-cross, which, as we have said, stood immedi- 
aiely in front of his inn. Here, attended by music, he 
personally published his challenge in a deep and so- 
norous voice, calling upon the corporation in right of 
his championship, to prodace a man in ten clear days 
ready to underiake battle with him as a pugilist, or 
otherwise to pay him the sum of fifty guineas out of 
their proper exchequer. 

Having thus thrown down his gauntlet, the musi- 
cians played a dead march, and there was certainly 
something wild and fearful in the association produced 
by these strains of death and the fatality of encounter- 
ing him. This challenge he repeated at the same 
place and hour during three successive days, after 
which he calmly awaited the result. 

In the meantime, cerlain circumstances came to 
light, which not only developed many cruel and profli- 
gate traits in his disposition, but also enabled the 
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worthy inhabitants of the town to ascertain several 
facts relating to his connexions, which in no small de- 
gree astonished them. The candid and modest fe- 
male whose murder and robbery had been planned by 
Nell M'Collum, resided with him as his wife: at least 
if he did not acknowledge her as such, no person who 
had an opportunity of witnessing her mild and gentle 
deportment, ever for a moment conceived her capable 
of living with him in any other character. His con- 
duct to her, however, was brutal in the extreme, nor 
was his open and unmanly cruelty lessened by the 
misfortune of her having lost the money which he had 
for years accumulated. With Nell M’Collum he was 
also acquainted, for he had given orders that she should 
be admitted to him whenever slie deemed it necessary 
Nell, though now at large, found her motions watched 
with a vigilance which no ingenuity on her part could 
baffle. She knew this, and was resolved by caution 
to overreach those who dogged her so closely. Her 
intimacy with the Dead Boxer threw a shade of still 
deeper mystery around her own character and his— 
Both were supposed to be capable of entering into 
evil communion with supernatural beings, and both, 
of course, were looked upon with fear and hatred, 
modified, to be sure, by the peculiarity of their re- 
spective situations. 

Let not our readers, however, suppose that young 
Lamh Laudher's disgrace was altogether lost in the 
wide-spread fame of the Dead Boxer. His high repu- 
tation fur generous and manly feeling had given him 
too strong a hold upon the hearts of all who knew 
him, to be at once discarded by them, from public con- 
Versation, as an indifferent person. His conduct filled 
them with wonder, it is true ; but, although the gene- 
tal tone of feeling respecting the robbery was decided- 
ly in his favour, yet there still existed among the pub- 
lic, particularly in the faction that was hostile to him, 
enongh of doubt, openly expressed, to render it a duty 
to avoid him ; particularly when this formidable suspi- 
cion was joined to the notorious fact of his cowardice 
in the rencounter with Meehaul Neil. Both subjects 
were, therefore, discussed with, probably, an equal in- 
terest ; but it is quite certain that the rumour of Lamh 
Landher’s cowardice would alono have occasioned 
him, under the peculiar circumstances which drew it 
forth, to be avoided and branded with contumely.— 
There was, in fact, then in existence among the rival 
factions of Ireland, much of the military sense of honour 
which characterizes the British army at this day ; nor 
is this spirit even yet wholly exploded from our hum- 
ble countrymen. Poor Lamh Laudher was, therefvre, 
an exile from his father's house, repulsed and avoided 
by all who had formerly been intimate with him. 

There was another individual, however, who deep- 
ly sympathized in all he felt, because she knew that 
for her sake it had been incurred; we allude to Ellen 
Neil. Since the night of their last interview, she too 
had been scrupulously watched by her relations. But 
what vigilance can surpass the ingenuity of love? Al- 
though her former treacherous confidant had absconded, 
yet the incident of the Dead Boxer's arrival had been 
the means of supplying her witha friend, into whose 
bosom she felt that she could pour out all the anxie- 
ties of her heart. This was no other than the Dead 
Boxer’s wife; and there was this peculiarity in the in- 
terest which she took in Ellen's distresses, that it was 
only a return of the sympathy which Ellen felt in the 
unhappy woman's sufferings. The conduct of her 
husband was indefensible; for while he treated her 
with shameful barbarity, it was evident that his bad 
passions and his judgment were at variance, with re- 
Spect to the estimate which he formed of her character. 
In her honesty he placed every confidence, and per- 
mitted her to manage his money and regulate his ex- 
penses ; but this was merely because her frugality and 
economic habits gratified his parsimony, and fostered 





one of his strongest passions, which was avarice. — 
There was something about this amiable creature that 
won powerfully upon the affections of Ellen Neil; 
and in entrusting her with the secret of her love, she 
felt assured that she had not misplaced it. Their pri- 
vate conversations, therefore, were frequent, and their 
communications unreserved on both sides, so far as 
woman can bestow confidence and friendship on the 
subject of her affections or her duty. This intimacy 
did not long escape the prying eyes of Nell M’Collum, 
who soon took means tu avail herself of it for purposes 
which will shortly become evident. 

It was about the sixth evening after the day on 
which the Dead Boxer had published his challenge, 
that, having noticed Nell from the window as she 
passed the inn, he despatched a waiter with a message 
that she should be sent up to him. Previous to this 
the hag had been several times with his wife,on whom 
she laid serious injunctions never to disclose to her 
husband the relationship between them. The woman 
had never done so, for, in fact, the acknowledgment of 
Nell, as her mother, would have been to any female 
whose feelings had not been made callous by the world, 
a painful and distressing task. Nell was the more 
anxious on this point, as she feared that such a disclo- 
sure would have frustrated her own designs. 

“ Well, granny,” said he, when Nell entered, “ any 
word of the money ?” 

Nell cautiously shut the door, and stood immedi- 
ately fronting him, her hand at some distance from her 
side, supported by her staff, and her gray glittering 
eyes fixed upon him with that malicious look which 
she could never banish from her countenance. 

“The money will come,” she replied, “in good 
time. I’ve a charm near ready that'ill get a clue to it. 
I’m watchin’ him—an’ I’m watched myself—an Ellen's 
watched. He has hardly a house to put his head in; 
but nabocklish! V'll bring you an’ him together—ay, 
dher manim, an’ I’ll make him give you the first blow; 
afther that, if you don’t give him ong, it’s your owa 
fau’t.” 

“Get the money first, granny. 
the blow till it is safe.”’ 

“Won't you?” replied the beldame; “ay, dher 
Creestha, will you, whin you know what I have to tell 
you about him an’—an’—” 

“ And who, granny ?” 

“ Diououl, man, but I’m afeard to tell you, for fraid 
you'd kill me.” ; 

“Tut, Nelly—tI'd not strike an Obeah-woman,” said 
he, laughing. 

“T suspect foul play between him an’—her.” 

“Eh? Fury of hell, no?” 

“ He’s very handsome,” said the other, “ an’ young 
—far younger than you are, by thirteen—” : 

“Go on—go on,” said the Dead Boxer, interrupting 
her, and clenching his fist, while his eyes literally 
glowed like live coals, “go on—I'll murder him; but 
not till—yes, U'll murder him at a blow. I will; but 
no—not till you secure the money first. If I give him 
the blow—THE Box—I might never get it, granny. A 
dead man gives back nothing.” 

“T suspect,” replied Nell, “ that the arraghid-—that 
is the money—is in other hands. Lord presarve us- 
but it’s a wicked world, blackey !” 

“ Where is it?” said the Boxer, with a vehemence 
of manner resembling that of a man who was ready 
to sink to perdition for his wealth. “Devil! and furies' 
where is it?” 

“ Where is it?” said the imperturbable Nell; “ why 
manim a yeah, man, sure you don’t think that J knew 
where it is. I suspect that your landlord's daughter, 
his raal sweetheart, knows something about it; but 
thin, you see, I can prove nothing; I only suspect. We 
must watch an’ wait. You know she wouldn't prose- 
cute him.” , 
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“We will watch an’ wait—but I'll finish him. Tell 
me, Nell-- fury of hell, woman---can it be possible—- 
no---well, I'll murder him, though; but can it be pos- 
sible that she’s guilty? eh? She wouldn’t prosecute 
him! No, no, she would not!” 

“ She is not worthy of you, blackey. Lord save us! 
Well, throth, I remimber whin you wor in Lord S.---’s; 
you were a fine young man of your colour. I did 
something for the young Lord in my way then, an’ | 
used to say, when I called to see her, that you wor a 
beanty, barrin’ the face. Sure enough, there was no 
lie in that. Well, that was befure you tuck to the 
fightin’; but I'mravin’. Whisper,man. If youdoubt 
what I’m sayin’, watch the north corner of the orchard 
about nine to-night, an’ you'll see a meetin’ between 
her an’ O’Rorke. God be wid you! I must go.” 

“Stop!” said the Boxer; “don’t go; but do geta 
charm for the money.” 

“Good by,” said Nell; “ you a heart wid your mo- 
ney! No, damnho sheery on the charm ever I'll get 
you, till you show more spunk. You! My curse on 
the money, man, when your disgrace is consarned !” 

Nell passed rapidly, and with evident indignation, 
out of the room; nor could any entreaty on the part 
of the Dead Boxer induce her to return and prolong 
the dialogue. 

She had said enough, however, to produce in his 
bosom torments almost equal to those of the damned. 
In several of their preceding dialogues, she had im- 
pressed him with the belief that young Lamh Laudher 
was the person who had robbed his wife; and now, to 
the hatred that originated in a spirit of avarice, she 


.added the deep and deadly one of jealousy. On the 


other hand, the Dead Boxer began to feel the influence 
of Ellen Neil's beauty; and perhaps nothing would 
have given him greater satisfaction than the removal 
of a woman whom he no longer loved, except fur those 
virtues which enabled him to accumulate money.— 
And now, too, had he an equal interest in the removal 
of his double rival, whom, besides, he considered the 
spoliator of his hoarded property. The loss of his 
money certainly stung him to the soul, and caused his 
unfortunate wife to suffer a tenfold degree of persecu- 
tion and misery. When to this we add his sudden pas- 
sion for Ellen Neil, we may easily conceive what she 
must have endured. Nell, at all events, felt satisfied 
that she had shaped the strong passions of her savage 
dupe in the way best calculated to gratify that undy- 
ing spirit of vengeance which she had so long nurtur- 
ed against the family of Lamh Laudher. The Dead 
Boxer, too, was determined to prosecute his amour with 
Ellen Neil, not more to gratify his lawless affection for 
her than his twofuld hatred of Lamh Laudher. 

At length nine o'clock arrived, and the scene must 
change to the northern part of Sheemus Neil's orchard. 
The Dead Boxer threw a cloak around him, and issu- 
ing through the back door of the inn, entered the gar- 
den, which was separated from the orchard only by a 
low clipped hedge of young white-thorn, in the middle 
of which stood a small gate In a moment he was in 
the orchard, and from behind its low wall he perceiv- 
ed a female proceeding to the northern side, muffled 
like himself in a cloak which he immediately recog- 
nized tw be that of his wife. His teeth became lock- 
ed together with the most deadly resentment ; his fea- 
tures twitched with the convulsive spasms of rage, 
and his nostrils were distended as if his victims stood 
already within his grasp. He instantly threw himself 
over the wall, and nothing but the crushing weight of 
his tread could have saved the lives of the two unsus- 
pecting persons before him. Startled, however, by the 
noise of his footsteps, Lamh Laudher turned round to 
observe who it was that followed them, and immedi- 
ately the massy and colossal black, now stripped of his 
cloak—for he had thrown it aside—stood in their pre- 
sence. The female instinctively drew the cloak round 





her face, and Lamh Laudher was about to ask why he 
followed them, when the Boxer approached him in an 
attitude of assault. 

With a calmness almost unparalleled under such 
circumstances, Lamh Laudher desired the female by 
no means to cling to him. 

“If you do,” said he, “I am murdered where I 
stand.” 

“No,” she shrieked, “you shall not. Stand back, 
man; stand back. If you murder him I will take 
care you shall suffer fur it. Stand back. Lamh Laud- 
her never injured you.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Boxer, in reply, “why, what 
is this?) Who have we here?” 

Ellen, for it was she, had already thrown back the 
cloak from her features, and stepped ferward between 
them. 

“ Well, I am glad it is you,” said the bliaiek, “and so 
may he be. Come, J shall conduct you home.” 

He caught her arm as he spoke, and drew her over 
to his side like an infant. 

“Come, my pretty girl, come; I will treat you ten- 
derly, and all I shall ask is a kiss in return. Here, 
young fellow,” said he to Lamh Laudher, with a sense 
of bitter triumph, “I will show you that one black kiss 
is worth two while ones.” 

Heavy, hard, and energetic was the blow which the 
Dead Boxer received upon the temple, as the reply of 
Lamh Laudher, and dead was the crash of his tremen- 
dous body on the earth. Ellen looked around her with 
amazement. 

“Come,” said she, seizing her lover's arm, and drag- 
ging him onward; “gracious heaven! I hope you 
havn't killed him. Come, John, the time is short, and 
we must make the most of it. That villain, as I tould 
you before, is a villain. Oh! if you knew it! John,I 
have been the manes of your disgrace and suffering, 
but I am willing to do what [ can to remedy that. In 
your disgrace, Ellen will be ready, in four days from 
this, to hecome your wife. John, come to meet me no 
more. I will send that villain’s innocent wife to your 
aunt Alley’s, where you now live. J didn’t expect to 
see you myself; but I got an opportunity, and besides 
she was too unwell to bring my message, which was 
to let you know what I now tell you.” 

John, ere he replied, looked behind him at the Dead 
Boxer, and appeared as if struck with some sudden 
thought. 

“ He is movin,’” said he, “ an’ on this night I don’t 
wish to meet him again; but yes, Ellen, yes—God 
bless you for the words you've said: but how could 
you for one minute doubt me about the robbery ?” 

“I did not, John—I did not; and if I did, think of 
your own words at our meetin’ in the Quarry ; it was 
but a small suspicion though—no more. No, no; at 
heart | never doubted you.” ° 

“ Ellen,” said John, “hear me. You never will be- 
come my wife till my disgrace is wiped away. I love 
you too well ever to see you blush for your husband. 
My mind’s made up—so say no more. Ay, an’ I tell 
you that to live three months in this state would break 
my heart.” 

“ Poor Jolin!” she exclaimed, as they separated, and 
the words were followed by a gush of tears, “I know 
that there is not one of them, in either of the factions, 
so noble in heart and thought as you are.” 

“I'll prove that soon, Ellen; but never till my name 
is fair and clear, an’ without spot, can you be my wife. 
Good night, dearest. In every thing but that I'll be 
guided by you.” 

They then separated, and immediately the Dead 
Boxer, like adrunken man, went tottering, rather 
crestfallen, towards the inn. On reaching his own 
room, his rage appeared quite ungovernable; he 
stormed, stamped and raved, on reflecting that any 
one was able to knock him down. He called for 
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and ws er with a curse to the waiter, swore | ard banish the iden out of your head; it is mariness.” 


deeply between every sip, and ultimately despatched 
another messenger fur Neil M’Colium. 

“That Obeah woman's playing on me,” he exclaim- 
ed; “because my face is black, she thinks me a fvol. 
Fury of hell! I neither know what she is, nor who the 
other is! But I will know 

“Don’t be too sure of that, 
into the apariment. “ You can say little, 
think little, avourneen, thai 7 not knuw. Asto who 
she is, you needn’t ax; sie won't be long troublin’ 
you ; an’ in regard of myself, ’m what you sce me, 
an’ somethin’ above. tvex nic. Arra, 
diver ma chuirp, man ulive, 1 could lave in one 
might that a boy in his breesiha (smati clotices) 
could bate the marrow e 

“Where did you cue from now, granny 

“From Mr room; she’s sick; that was what pre- 
vented her from meciin’ Lamh Laudher.” 

“Granny, do you 
her—sick of ler.” 

“You know enough about her to satisfy you— 
Wasn't she a beautiful creature when Lady § tuck 
her into the family, an’ reared her until she was fit 
to wait upon herself! Warn't you ihen servant to the 
ould Lord, an’ didn’t [ niake her marry you, something 
against her will, but did it 
That was before ‘ buildin’ churches’ druv 
you take to the fg 
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the family, an’ mace tin’ 

“Granny, vou 
me. Damnation! 
He knocked me down, 
Fury of hell! Me! Ouly for attempti 
sweetheart!" 

“Ha!” said Nell, bitterly, “ keep that to 
for heaven's sake! Lhker ma chuirp, man, if 
known, his name ‘ud be higher up tian ever. Be my 
sow! any how, thot was the Laudher blow, my 
boy, and what éhat is, is well knowa. The devil curse 
him for it!” 

“ Granny, you must assist me in three things: 
a clue to the mone v3 bring this fellow in my w 
you pro: nised ; and heip me with the landlord ‘'sdaugh- 
ter.” 

“Ts there nothin’ else ?” 

“ What?” 

“ She's sick.” 

“Well, let her die, then—Z don’t care.” 

“in the other things I .will help you,” said Nell ; 
“but you must clear your own way there. I can do 
every thing but fda’. I have a son myseii, an’ my 
hands are tied against blood ull I find him ont. I could 
like to see some people withered, but [ can’t kill.” 

“Well, except her case, we understand one another. 
Good night, then.” 

« You must work (hai for yourself. 

In the 
scarcely any person who heard it couid at first believe 
Ahout twelve o'clock the next day, the house of Lami 
Laudher More was surrounded with an immensi 
crowd, and the whole iown sce med to be in a state o 
peculi lar animai Ps met, sioot 
and eagerly accosted each or 
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some tome tia 
evidently excited equal inicrest and astonishment. 

Lawn Lavupirrcr CGE HAD CHALLENGED ThE DEAD 
Boxer! 

True. On that morning, at an early hour, the pro- 
scribed young man waited pen the Sovereign of the 
town, and requesied to see hin. Immediately al 
his encounter w ack the preceding nigit, ane 
while Ellen Neil off~red to compensate him fo rl 
obloqny she had bronchi upon his name, he fo tthe c 
dreadful resolution of sending hm a chailenge. is 





very few words he stated his intention io the Sovereign 
who looked upon him as insane. 
“ No, no,” repiicd that gentleman,“ go home,O' Roi ke 


know who she is? I’m tired of 
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“ But | say, ges, yes, with great respect to you, sir,” 
observ Lamh Laudher. “I’ve been banished from 
my fatier's house, and treated with scorn by all that 
know me, because they think me acoward. NowIll 


| Jet the » know I'm no coward.” 
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“ Bit you will certainly be killed,” said the Sove- 
reign. 

“Taat'’s to be seen,” observed the young man; “at 
all evenis, I'd as svon be dead as livin’ in disgrace — 
Vil thank you, sir, as the head of the town, to let the 


| black know that Lamh Laudher Oge will fight him.” 


“For heaven's sake, reflect a moment upon the—” 

“ My imiad’s made up to fight,” said the other, inter- 
rupt ng him. “ No power on earth will prevent me, 
sir. So, if you dou’t choese to send the challenge, I'll 
bring it myself.’ 

Tae Sovereign shook his head, as if conscious of 
what the result niust be. 

“That is enough,” said he; “as you are fixed on 
yeur own destruction, the challenge will be given; 
bit E trust you will think better of i.” 

“ Let him kt.ow, if you please,” added Lamh Laud- 
her, “that on to-morrow, at twelve o'clock, we must 
fie ht.” 

‘The magistrate nodded, and Lamh Laudher immedi- 
ly took bis leave. In a short time the intelligence 
read. From the Sovereign it passed to his clerk ; 
irom the clers to the other members of the corpora- 
ui ere an hour, the town was in a blaze with 








wn; ai 
ih e intelligence, 
‘Did you hear what's reported ?” was the general 
qu estion. 


Lamk Laudher Oge has challenged the Dead Bozer! 


The reader already knows how bitterly public opi- 
nion had set in agaiust oar humble hero; butit would 
be difficult to describe, in terms sufficiently vivid, the 
rapid and powerful re-action which now took place in 
his favour. [Every one pitied him, praised him, re- 
membered his former prowess, and, alter finding some 
palliative for his degrading interview with Meehaul 
Neil, concluded with expressing a firm conviction that 
be had undertaken a fatal task. When the rumonr 
had reached his parents, the blood ran cold in their 
veins, and their natural aflection, now roused into en- 
ergy, grasped at an object that was about to be vio- 
lently removed from it. Their friends and neighbours, 
as we have siated, came to their house for the pnrpese 
of dissuading their son against so rash and terrible an 
ondertaking 

«It mustn't be,” said they ; “for whatever was over 
him wid Meehaul Neil, we know now he’s no coward, 
an’ that’s enough. We mustn't see him beat dead be- 
fore our eyes, at all events. Where is he?” 

“Tle’s at his aunt’s,” replied the father; “undher fhis 
roof he says he will never come, till his fame is clear 
ed. Heavens above! For fim to think of fightin’ a 
man that kills every one he fights wid!” 

‘The mother’s outcries were violent, as were those 
of his female relations, whilst a solemn, and even 
mournful spirit brooded upon the countenances of his 
min jaction. It was resolved that his parents and 

rends should now wait upon him, and, by every ar- 
i and remonstrance in their power, endeavor to 
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chance the rashness of his purpose. 
The voung man received them with a ‘kind, but 


somewhat of a sorrowful spirit. The fhiher uncover- 
d, and wiih his grav leaks fiowing dewn upen his 
-houlders, approached him, extended his hand, and 
vith an infirm voice eaid: 
“Give me your hand, John. You're welcome bo 
you r father’s heart an’ your father's roof once more.’ 
‘he son put his arms across his breast, and bowed 
his head respectfully, but declined receiving his fa- 
ther’s hand 
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“Not, father ; father dear; not tili my name is clear- 


« John,” said the old man, now in tears, “ will you 
refuse me? You are my only son, my only child, an’ 
I cannot lose you. Your name is cleared.” 

“ Father,” said the son, “I’ve sworn! it's now too 
Jate. My heart, father, has been crushed by what has 
happened lately. { found little charity among my 
friends. I say cannot change my mind, for I've sworn 
to fight him. And even if I had not sworn, I couldn’t, 
as a man, but do it, for he has insulted them that | 
love better than my own life. I knew that you would 
want to persuade me against what I’m doin’; an’ that 
wag why I bound myself this mornin’ by an oath.” 

The mother, who had been detained a few minutes 
behind them, now entered, and on hearing that he had 
refused to decline the battle, exclaimed : 

“ Who says that Lamh Laudher Oge won't obey his 
mother?) Who dare say it? Wasn't he ever an’ al- 
ways an obadient son to me an’ his father? I won't 
believe that lie of my boy, no more than I ever be- 
lieved a word of what was sed against him. Shawn 
Oge, aroon, you won't refuse me, avillish. What ’ud 
become of me, avick ma chree, if you fight him? Would 
you have the mother’s heart broken, an’ our roof child- 
Jess allout? We lost one as it is—the daughter of our 
heart is gone, an’ we don’t know how—an’ now is 
your father an’ me to lie down an’ die in desolation 
widout a chiid to shed a tear over us, or to put up one 
prayer for our happiness?” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears; but his 
check reddened, and he dashed them hastily aside. 

“ No, my boy, my glorious boy, won't refuse to save 
his mother's heart from breakin’; ay, and his gray 
hair’d father’s too; he won't kill us both; my boy 
won't; nor send us to the grave before our time!” 

“ Mother,” said he, “if I could [—Oh! no, no— 
Now, it’s tuo late—if I didn’t fight him, I'd be a per- 
jured man. You know,” he added, smiling, “ there's 
something in a Lamh Laudher’s blow, as well as the 
Dead Boxer’s. Isn't it said, that a Lamh Laudher 
needn't strike two blows, when he sends his strength 
with one.” 

He stretched out his powerful arm, as he spoke, with 
a degree of pride not unbecoming his youth, spirit, and 
amazing strength and activity. 

“Do uot,” he added, * either vex me, or sink my 
spirits. I'msworn,an’ I'll fighthim. That’s my mind, 
and it will not change.” 

The whole party felt, by the energy and decision 
with which he pronounced the last words, that he was 
immovable. His resolution filled them with melan- 
choly, and an absolute sense of death. They left him, 
therefore, in silence, with the exception of his parents, 
whose grief was bitter and excessive. 

When the Dead Boxer heard that he had been chal- 
lenged, he felt more chagrin than satisfaction, for his 
avarice was disappointed; but when he understood 
from those members of the corporation who waited on 
him, that Lamh Laudher was the challenger, the livid 
fire of mingled rage and triumph which blazed in his 
large bioud-shot eyes absvluicly frightened the worthy 
burghers. 

“i'm glad of that,” said he—* here, Joe, I desire 
you to go and get a coffin made, six feet long and pro- 
perly wide—we will give him rovr enough; tchee! 
tehee! tchee!—ah! tchee! tchee! tchee! i'm glad, 
gentlemen.—errz! agh! tchee! tchee! I’m glad, £m 
glad.” 

In this manner did he indulge in the wild and un- 
couth glee of a savage as ferocious as he was powerful. 

“We have a quare proverb here, Misther Black.” 
said one of the worthy burghers, * that, by my sowl, 
may be you never heard !” 

“'Tehee! tchee! agh! What is that?” said the box- 
er, showing his white teeth and blubber lips in a furi- 





ous grin, whilst the eyes which he fastened on the 
poor burgher blazed up once more, as if he was about 
to annihilate bim. 

“ What is it, sar?” 

“ Faith,” said the burgher, making towards the door, 
“T'll tell you that when I’m on the safe side o’ the 
room—devil a haporth, barrin’ that neither you nor 
any man ought to reckon your chickens before they 
are haiched. Make money of that ;” and afier having 
discharged this pleasantry at the black, the worthy 
burgher made a hasty exit down stairs, followed at a 
more dignified pace by his companions. 

The Dead Boxer, in preparing for battle, observed a 
series of forms peculiar to himself, which were cer- 
tainly of an appalling character. As a proof that the 
challenge was accepted, he ordered a black flag, which 
he carried about with him, to wave from a window of 
the inn, a circumstance which thrilled all who saw it 
with an awful certainty of Lamh Laudher’s death— 
He then gave orders for the drums to be beaten, and 
a dead march to be played befvre him, whilst he walk- 
ed up the town and back, conversing occasionally with 
some of those who immediately surrounded him. When 
he arrived nearly opposite the market- house, some per- 
son pointed out to him a small hut that’ stood in a si- 
tuation isolated from the other houses of the street. 

“ There,” added his informant, “is the house where 
Lami: Laudher Oge’s aunt lives, and where he himself 
has lived since he lefi his father's.” 

“Ah!” said the black, pausing, 
you think?” 

One of the crowd immediately inquired, and replied 
to him in the affirmative. 

“ Will any of you,” continued the boxer, “ bring me 
over a halfhundred weight from the market crane? I 
will show this fellow what a poor chance he has. If 
he is so strong in the arm and active as is reported, I 
desire he will imitate me. Let the musicstop a moment.” 

The crowd was now on tiptoe, and all necks were 
stretched over the shoulders of those who stood before 
them, in order to see, if possible, what the feat could 
be which he intended to perform. Having received 
the half hundred weight from the hands of the man 
who brought it, he approached the widow’s cottage, 
and sent in a person to apprize Lamk Laudher of his 
intention to throw it over the house, and to request 
that he would witness this proof of his strength. Lamh 
Laudher delayed a few minutes, and the Dead Boxer 
stood in the now silent crowd, awaiting his appearance, 
when accidentally glancing into the dour, he started as 
if stung by a serpent. A flash and a glare of his fierce 
blazing eyes followed. 

“Ta! damnation! true as hell!” he exclaimed, “ she’s 
with him! Ha!—the Obeah woman was right—the 
Obeah woman was right. Guilt, guilt, guilt! Ha!” 

With terror and fury upon his huge dark features, 
he advanced a step or two into the cottage, and in @ 
voice that resenibled the under-grow! of an enraged 
bull, said to his wife, fur it was she: “ You will never 
repeat this—I am aware of you; I know you now! 
Fury! prepare yourself; IsaysotosoTi. Ha!” Nei- 
ther she nor Lamh Laudher had an opportunity of re- 
plying to hin, for he ran in a mood perfecily savage to 
the half-hundred weight, which he «aught by the ring, 
whirled it round him two or three times, and, to the 
amaz ‘rent of the thousands who were crowded about 
him, flung it over the roof of the cottage. 

Lemh Laudher had just fefi the cabin in time to 
witncss the feat, as well as to observe more closely the 
terrife being in his fall strength and fury, with whom 
he was to wege battle on the fullowing day. Those 
who wa'ched his countenance, observed that it blanch- 
ed for a moment, and that the colour came and went 
upon his cheek. . 

“Now, young fellow,” said the boxer, “get behind 
the cabin and throw back the weight.” 


“is he within, do 
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Lamh Laudher hesitated, but ultimately was pro- 
ceeding to make the attempt, when a voice from the 
crowd, in tones that were evidently disguised, shouted 

“ Don’t be a fool, young man; husband your strength, 
for you will want it.” 

The Dead Boxer started again: “Ha!” he exclaimed, 
after listening acutely, “ fury of hell! are you there? 
ha! I'll grasp you yet, though.” 

The young man, however, felt the propriety of this 
friendly caution. “The person who spoke is right,” 
said he, “ whoever he is. I will husband my strength,” 
and he passed again into the cabin. 

The boxer’s countenance exhibited dark and flitting 
shadows of rage. That which in a European cheek 
would have been the redness of deep resentment, ap- 
peared on his, as the scarlet blood struggled with the 
gloomy hne of his complexion, rather like a tincture 
that seemed to borrow its character more from the 
darkness of his soul, than from the colour of his skin. 
His brow, black and lowering as a thunder-cloud, hung 
fearfully over his eyes, which he turned upon Lamh 
Laudher when he entered the hut, as if he could have 
struck him dead with a look. Having desired the 
drums to beat, and the dead march to be resumed, he 
proceeded along the streets until he arrived at the inn, 
from the front of which the dismal flag of death flap- 
ped slowly and heavily in the breeze. At this mo- 
ment the death-bell of the town church tolled, and 
the sexton of the parish bustled through the crowd to 
inform him that the grave which he had ordered to be 
made was ready. 

The solemnity of these preparations, joined to the 
almost super-human proof of bodily strength which he 
had just given, depressed every heart, when his young 
and generous adversary was contrasted with him.— 
Deep sorrow for the fate of Lamh Laudher prevailed 
throughout the town: the old men sighed at the folly 
of his rash and fatal obstinacy, and the females shed 
tears at the sacrifice of one whom all had loved. From 
the inn, hundreds of the crowd rushed to the church- 
yard, where they surveyed the newly made grave with 
shudderings and wonder at the strangeness of the events 
which had occurred in the course of the day. The 
death music, the muffled drums, the black flag, the 
mournful tolling of the sullen bell, together with the 
deep grave that lay open before them, appeared rather 
to resemble the fearful pageant of a gloomy dream, 
than the reality of incidents that actually passed be- 
fore their eyes. Those who came to see the grave 
departed with heaviness and a sad foreboding of what 
was about to happen ; but fresh crowds kept pouring 
towards it for the remainder of the day, until the dusky 
shades of a summer night drove them to their own 
hearths, and left the church-yard silent. 

The appearance of the Dead Boxer's wife in the 
house where Lamh Laudher resided, confirmed, in its 
worst sense, that which Nell M’Collum had suggested 
tohim. It is unnecessary to describe the desolating 
sweep of passion which a man, who, like him, was 
the slave of strong resentments, must have suffered. 
Tt was not only from motives o@avarice and a natural 
love of victory, that he felt anxious to fight; to these 
was now added a dreadful certainty that Larah Laud- 
her was the man in existence who had inflicted on him 
an injury, for which nothing but the pleasure of crush- 
ing him to atoms with his own hands could atone.— 
The approaching battle, therefore, with his direst ene- 
my, was looked upon by the Dead Boxer as an oppor- 
tunity of glutting his revenge. When the crowd had 
dispersed, he called a waiter, and desired him to in- 
quire if his wife had returned. The man retired 
to ascertain, and the Boxer walked backwards 
and forwards in a state of mind easily conceived, mut- 
tering curses and vows of vehgeance against her and 
Lamh Laudher. After some minutes he was informed 
that she had not returned, upon which | e gave orders 


that on the very instant of her appearance at the inn, 
she should be sent tohim. ‘The waiter’s story, in this 
instance was incorrect; but the wife’s apprehension of 
his violence, overcame every other consideration, 
and she resolved, fur some time, to avoid him. He 
had, in fact, on more than one occasion, openly avowed 
his jealousy of her and O’Rorke, and that in a manner 
which made the unhappy woman tremble for her life. 
She felt, therefore, from what had just occurred at 
Widow Rorke’s cabin, that she must separate herself 
from him, especially as he was susceptible neither of 
reason nor remonstrance. Every thing conspired to 
keep his bad passions in a state of tumult. Nell 
M'Collum, whom he wished to consult once more 
upon the recovery of his money, could not be found. 
This, too, galled him ; for avarice, except during the 
whirlwind of jealousy, was the basis of his character 
—the predominant passion of his heart. After cool- 
ing a little, he called for his servant, who had been in 
the habit of acting for him in the capacity of second, 
and began, with his assistance, to make preparations 
for to-morrow's battle. 

Nothing now could exceed the sympathy which was 
felt for young Lamh Laudher, yet, except among his 
immediate friends, there was little exertion made to 
prevent him from accelerating his own fate. So true 
is it that public feeling scruples not to gratify its ap- 
petite fur excitement, even at the risk or actual cost of 
human life. His parents and relations mourned him 
as if he had been already dead. The grief of his mo- 
ther had literally broken down her voice so much, that 
from hoarseness, she was almost unintelligible. His 
aged father sat and wept like a child; and it was in 
vain that any of their friends attempted to console 
| them. During the latter part of the day, every me- 
| lancholy stroke of the death-bell, pierced their hearts ; 
| the dead march, too, and the black flag waving, as if 

in triumph over the lifeless body of their only son, the 
| principal support of their declining years, filled them 
| with a gloom and terror, which death, in its common 

shape, would not have inspired. This savage pageant 
| on the part of the Dead Boxer, besides being calculat- 
| ed to daunt the heart of any man who might accept 
| his challenge, was a cruel mockery of the solemnities 
| of death. In this instance it produced such a sensa- 
| tion as never had been felt in that part of the country. 
An uneasy feeling of wild romance, mingled with ap- 
prehension, curiosity, fear, and amazement, all conspir- 
ed to work upon the imaginations of a people in 
whom that quality is exuberant, until the general ex- 
| citement became absolutely painful. 





who felt more profound regret for having been the oc- 
casion of his disgrace, and consequently of the fate to 
which he had exposed him, than Meehaul Neil. In 
the course of that day he sent his father to old Lamh 
Laudher, to know if young O'Rorke would grant him 
an interview, the object of which was to dissuade him 
against the battle. 

“Tell him,” said the latter, with a composure still 
tinged with a sorrowful spirit, “ that I will not see him 
to-day. To-morrow I may, and if I don’t, tell him that 
for his sister's sake, he has my forgiveness.” 

The introduction of the daughter's name shortened 
the father’s visit, who left him in silence. 

Ellen, however, had struggles to endure which 
pressed upon her heart with an anguish bitter in pro- 
poriion to the secrecy rendered necessary by the dread 
of her relations. From the moment she heard of Lamh 
Laudher's challenge, and saw the funeral appendages 
with which the Dead Boxer had darkened the prepa- 
rations for the fight, she felt her heart sink, from acon 
sciousness that she had been indiractly the murderess 
of her lover. Her countenance became ghastly pale, 
and her frame was seized with a tremor which she 
could hardly conceal. She would have been glad to 








Perhaps there was not one among his nearest friends \ 
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have shed tears, but tears were denied her. Except 
the Boxer’s wife, there was none tg whom she could 
disclose her misery ; but, alas! fur once, that amiable 
creature was incapable of affording her consolation — 
She, herself felt distress resulting both from the chal- 
lenge and her husband's jealousy, almost equal to that 
of Ellen. 

“ 1 know not how it is,” said she, “ but I cannot ac- 
count for the interest I feel in that young man. Yet, 
surely, it is natural, when we consider that I owe my 
life to him. Still, independently of that, I never heard 
his voice, that it did not fall upon my heart like the 
voice of a friend. We must, if possible, change his 
mind,” she added, wiping away her tears, “ for 1 know 
that if he fights that terrible man, he will be killed.” 

At Ellen’s request, she consented to see Lamh Laud- 
her, with a view of entreating him, in her name, to 
decline the fight. Nor were her own solicitations less 
urgent. With tears and grief which could not be af- 
fected, she besought him not to rush upon certain death 
—said that Ellen could not survive it—pleaded the 
claims of his aged parents, and left no argument un- 
touched that could apply to his situation and conduct. 
Lamh Laudher, however, was inexorable, and she re- 
linquished an attempt that she felt to be ineffectual — 
The direction of her husband’s attention so unexpect- 
edly to Widow Rorke’s cabin, at that moment, and his 
discovery of her interview with Lamh Laudher, deter- 
mined her, previously acquainted as she had been with 
his jealousy, to keep out of his reach, until some satis- 
factory explanation could be given. Ellen, however, 
could not rest ; her grief had so completely overborne 
all other considerations, that she cared little, now, 
whether her friends perceived itor not. On one thing 
she was fixed, and that was to prevent Lamh Laudher 
from encountering the Dead Boxer. With this purpose 
she wrapped herself in a cloak about ten o’clock, and 
‘careless whether she was observed or not, went direct- 
ly towards his aunt’s house. About two-thirds of the 
way had probably been traversed, when a man, wrap- 
ped up in a cloak, like herself, accosted her in a low 
voice, not much above a whisper : 

“ Miss Neil,” said he, “I don’t think it would be 
hard to guess where you are going.” 

“ Who are you that asks?” said Ellen. 

“No matter; but if you happen to see young O’Rorke 
to-night, I have a message to send him that may serve 
him.” 

“ Who are you ?” again inquired Ellen. 

“One that cautions you to beware of the Dead Box- 
er, one that pities and respects his unfortunate wife, 
and one who, as I said, can serve O'Rorke.” 

“For God's sake, then, if you can, be quick ; for 
there’s little time to be lost ;” said Ellen. 

“Give him this message,” replied the man, and he 
whispered half a dozen words into her ear. 

“Is that true?” she asked him, “ and may he depend 
on it?” 

“ He may, as there’sa God above me. Good night!” 
He passed on at a rapid pace. 

When Ellen entered his aunt’s humble cabin, Zamh 
Laudher had just risen from his knees. Devotion, or 
piety if you will, as it is in many cases, though undi- 
rected by knowledge, may be frequently found among 
the peasantry associated with objects that would ap- 
pear to have but little connexion with it. When he 
saw her he exclaimed with something like disappoint- 
ment: 

“Ah! Ellen, dear, why did you come? I would 
rather you hadn't crossed me now, darling.” 

His manner was marked by the same melancholy 
sedateness which we have already described. He 
knew the position in which he stood, and did not at- 
tempt to disguise what he felt. His apparent depres- 
sion, however, had a dreadful effect upon Ellen, who 
sat down on a stool, and threw back the hood of her 
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cloak ; but the aunt placed a little circular arm chair 
for her somewhat nearer the fire. She declined it in 
a manner that argued something like incoherence, 
which occasioned O’Rorke to glance at her more earn- 
esily. He started, on observing the wild lustre of her 
eye, and the wo-begone paleness of her cheek. 

“Ellen,” said he, “how is this? Has any thing 
frightened you? Merciful mother! aunt, look at her?” 

The distracted girl sank before him on her knees, 
locked her hands together, and while her eyes sparkled 
with an unsettled light, exclaimed : 

“John !—John!—Lamh Landher Oge—forgive me, 
before you die! 1 have murdered you!” 

“Elien, love, Ellen——” 

“Do you forgive me? dc you? Your blood is upon 
me, Lamh Laudher Oge !” 

“Heavens above! Aunt, she’s turned! Do I for- 
give you, my heart’s own treasure? How did you 
ever offend me, my darling? You know you uever 
did. But if you ever did, my own Ellen, I do forgive 
you.” 

“But J murdered you—and that was because my 
brother said he would do it—an’ I got afraid, John, 
that he might do you harm, an’ afraid to tell you too— 
an’—an’—so you promise me you won't fight the Dead 
Boxer? Thank God! thank God! then your blood 
will not be upon me.” 

“ Aunt, she’s lost,” he exclaimed, “ the brain of my 
colleen dhas is turned !" 

“John, won't you save me from the Dead Boxer ? 
There's nobody able to do it but you, Lamh Laudher 
Oge !” 

“ Aunt, aunt, my girl’s destroyed,” said John “her 
heart's broke! Ellen!” 

“ But to-morrow, John—to-morrow—sure you won't 
fight him to-morrow? If you do—if you do—he’ll 
kill you—an’ "twas I that—ihat—” 

O’Rorke had not thought of raising her from the 
posture in which she addressed him, so completely had 
he been overcome by the frantic vehemence of her 
manner. He now snatched her up, and placed her 
in the little arm chair alluded to, but she had scarce- 
ly been seated in it, when her hands became clenched, 
her head sank, and the heavy burthen of her sorrows 
was forgotten in a long fit of insensibility. 

Lamh Laudher's distraction and alarm prevented 
him from rendering her much assistance; but the aunt 
was more cool, and succeeded, with considerable diffi- 
culty, in restoring her to life. The tears burst in thick 
showers from her eye-lids, she drew her breath vehe- 
menily and rapidly, and, after looking wildly around 
her, indulged in that natural grief which relieves the 
heart by tears. In a short time she became composed, 
and was able to talk collectedly and rationally. 

This, indeed, was the severest trial that Lamh Laud- 
her had yet sustained. With all the force of an affec- 
tion as strong and tender as it was enduring and disin- 
terested, she urged him to relinquish his determina- 
tion to meet the Dead Boxer on the following day,— 
John soothed her, chid her, and even bantered her, as 
a cowardly girl, unworthy of being the sister of Mee- 
haul Neil, but to her, as to all who had attempted to 
change his purpose, he was immovable. No—the 
sense of his disgrace had sunk too deeply into his heart, 
and the random allusions, just made by Ellen herself, 
to the Dead Boxer’s villany, but the more inflamed his 
resentment against him. 

On finding his resolution irrevocable, she communi- 
cated to him in a whisper the message which the 
stranger had sent him. Lamh Laudher, after having 
heard it, raised his arm rapidly, and his eye gleamed 
with something like the exultation of a man who has 
discovered a secret that he had been intensely anxious 
to learn. Ellen could now delay no longer, and their 
separation resembled that of persons who never ex- 
pect to meet again. If Lamh Laudher could at this 
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moment have affected even a show of cheerfulness, in 
spite of Ellen’s depression it would have given her 
great relief. Still, on her part, their parting was a 
scene of agony and distress which no description could 
reach; and, on his, it was sorrowful and tender; for 
neither felt certain that they would ever behold each 
other in life again. 

A dark sunless morning opened the eventful day of 
this fearful battle. Gloom and melancholy breathed 
a sad spirit over the town and adjacent country. A 
sullen breeze was abroad, and black clouds drifted 
slowly along the heavy sky. The Dead Boxer again 
had recourse to his pageantries of death. The funeral 
bell tolled heavily during the whole morning, and the 
black flag flapped more dismally in the sluggish blast 
than before. At an early hour the town began to fill 
with myriads of people. Carriages and cars, horse- 
men and pedestrians, all thronged in one promiscuous 
stream towards the scene of interest. A dense multi- 
tude stood before the inn, looking with horror on the 
death flag, and watching for a glimpse of the fatal 
champion. From this place hundreds of them passed 
to the house of Lamh Laudher More, and on hearing 
that the son resided in his aunt's they hurried towards 
her cabin to gratify themselves with a sight of the 
man who dared to wage battle with the Dead Boxer. 
From this cabin, as on the day before, they went to 
the church-yard, where a platform had been already 
erected beside the grave. Against the railings of the 
platform stood the black coffin intended for Lamh 
Laudher, decorated with black ribands that fluttered 
gloomily in the blast. The sight of this, and of the 
grave, completed the wonder and dread which they 
felt. As every fresh mass of the crowd arrived, low 
murmurs escaped them, they raised their heads and 
eyes exclaiming : 

“Poor Lamh Laudher! God be merciful to him!” 

As the morning advanced, O’Rorke’s faction, as a 
proof that they were determined to consider the death 
of their leader as murder, dressed themselves in red 
ribands, a custom occasionally observed in Ireland 
even now, at the funerals of those who have been 
murdered. ‘Their appearance passing to and fro 
amorg the crowd, made the scene, with all its associa- 
tions, absolutely terrible. About eleven o clock they 
went in a body to widow Rorke’s, for the purpose of 
once more attempting to di Je him against the fight. 
Here a most unexpected intelligence awaited them ; 
Lamu Laupwer OGE HAD DISAPPEARED. The aunt 
stated that he had left the house, with a strange man, 
early that morning, and that he had not returned. Ere 
many minutes the rumour was in every part of the 
town, and strong disappointment was felt and expressed 
against him in several round oaths, by the multitude 
in general. His father, however, declared his convic- 
tion that his son would not shrink from what he had 
undertaken, and he who had not long before banished 
him for cowardice, now wept for his courage. At the 
old man’s suggestion, his friends still adhered to their 
resvlution of walking to the scene of conflict in a 
body. 

At twenty minutes to twelve o'clock, the black flag 
was removed from the inn window, the muffled drums 
beat, and the music played the same dead march as 
on the days of uttering the challenge. In a few mi- 
nutes the Dead Boxer, accompanied by some of the 
neighbouring gentry, made his appearance, preceded 
by the flag. From another point, the faction of Lamh 
Laudher fluttering in blood-red ribands, marched at a 
solemn pace towards the church-yard. On arriving op- 
posite his aunt's the mother wept aloud, and with one 
voice all the females who accompanied her, raised the 
Irish funeral cry. In this manner, surrounded by all 
the solemn emblems of death, where none was dead, 
they slowly advanced until they reached the platform. 
The Dead Boxer, attended by his own servant, as se- 








cond, now ascended the stage, where he stood for a 
few minutes, until gis repeater struck twelve. That 
moment he began to strip, which having done, he ad- 
vanced to the middle of the stage, and in a deep voice 
required the authorities of the town to produce their 
champion. To this no answer was returned, for not 
a man of them could account for the disappearance of 
Lamh Laudher. A wavy motion, such as passes over 
the forest top under a low blast, stirred the whole 
multitude: this was the result of many feelings, but 
that which prevailed amongst them was disappoint- 
ment. A second time the Dead Boxer repeated the 
words, but except the stir and hum which we have 
described, there was not a voice heard in reply. Lamh 
Laudher’s very friends now felt mortified, and the de- 
caying spirit of the Lamh Laudher More rallied for a 
moment. His vvice alone was heard above the dead 
silence. 

“ He will come, black,” said he, “ my son will come ; 
and I would now rather see him dead than that he 
should fear to be a man.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer, which 
came rapidly onward, was heard outside the church- 
yard. A motion and a violent thrusting aside, accom- 
panied by a second shout—* He’s here!’ gave intima- 
tion of his approach. In about a minute, to the mani- 
fest delight of all present, young Lamh Laudher, be- 
smeared with blood, leaped upon the platform. He 
looked gratefully at the crowd, and in order to pre- 
vent perplexing inquiries, simply said : 

“Don't be alarmed—I had a slight accident; but 
I'm not the worse of it.” 

The cheers of the multitude were now enough to 
awaken the dead beneath them ; and when they had 
ceased, his father cried out: 

“ God support you, boy—you’re my true son, an’ I 
know you'll show them what the Lamh Laudher blood 
an’ the Lamh Laudher blow is.” 

The young man looked about him for a moment, 
and appeared perplexed. 

“I’m here alone,” said he; “is there any among 
you that will second me?” 

Hundreds immediately volunteered this office ; but 
there was one who immediately sprung upon the stage, 
to the no small surprise of all present—it was Mee- 
haul Neil. He approached Lamh Laudher and ex- 
tended his hand, which was received with cordiality. 

“ Meehaul,” said O’Rorke, “I thank you for this!” 

“ Do not,” replied the other; “ no man has such a 
right to stand by you now as I have. I never knew 
tll this mornin’ why you didn’t strike me the last night 
we met.” 

The Dead Boxer stood with his arms folded, some- 
times looking upon the crowd, and occasionally glaring 
at his young and fearless antagonist. The latter im- 
mediately stripped, and when he stood out erect and 
undaunted upon the stage, although his proportions 
were perfect, and his frame active and massy, yet 
when measured with the Herculean size of the Dead 
Boxer, he appeared to have no chance. 

“ Now,” said he to the Black, “ by what rules are 
we to fight ?” 

“If you consult me,” said the other, “ perhaps it is 
best that every man should fight as he pleases. You 
decide that. I am the challenger.” 

“Take your own way, then,” said O’Rorke ; “ but 
you have a secret, black ; do you intend to use it?” 

“Certainly, young fellow.” 

“T have my secret, too,” said Lamh Laudher, “an’ 
now I give you warning that I will put it in practice.” 

“ All fair—but we are losing time,” replied the man 
of colour, putting himself in an attitude ; “ Come on.” 

Their seconds stood back, and both advanced to the 
middle of the stage. The countenance of the black, 


and his huge chest, resembled rather a colossal statue 
of bronze, than the bust of a human being. His eye 
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gleamed at Lamh Laudher with baleful flashes of in- 
tense hatred. The spectators saw, however, that the 
dimensions of Lamh Laudher gained considerably by 
his approximation to the black. The dusky colour of 
the boxer added apparently to his size, whilst the health- 
ful light which lay upon the figure of his opponent took 
away, as did his elegance, grace, and symmetry, from 
the uncommon breadth and fulness of his bust. 

Several feints were made by the black, and many 
blows aimed, which Lamh Laudher, by his natural 
science and uctivity, parried ; at length a blow upon 
the temple shot him to the boards with great violence, 
and the hearts of the spectators, which were all with 
him, became fearfully depressed. 

Mechaul flew to his assistance, and O’Rorke having 
been raised, shook his head, as if to throw off the in- 
fluence of the blow. Neil afterwards declared that 
when coming to the second round, resentment and a 
sense of having suffered in the opinion of the multi- 
tude by the blow which brought him down, had strung 
his muscular power into such a state of concentration, 
that his arms became as hard as oak. On meeting 
again, he bounded at the boxer, and by a single blow 
upon the eyebrow felled him like an ox. So quickly 
was it sent home, that the black had not activity to 
guard against it; on seeing which, a short and exulting 
cheer rose from the multitude. We are not now giv- 
ing a detailed account of this battle, as if reporting for 
a newspaper ; it must suffice to say, that Lamh Laud- 
her was knocked down twice, and the Dead Boxer 
four times, in as many rounds. The black, on coming 
to the seventh round, laughed, whilst the blood trick- 
led down his face. His iframe appeared actually agi- 
tated with inward glee, and indeed a more appalling 
species of mirth was never witnessed. 

It was just when he approached Lamh Laudher, 
chuckling hideously, his black visage reddened with 
blood, that a voice from the crowd shouted : 

“He’s laughing—the blow’s coming—O’Rorke, re- 
member your instructions.” 

The boxer advanced, and began a series of feints, 
with the intention of giving that murderous blow 
which he was never known to miss. Ile even threw 
out his foot in an attempt to kick Lamh Laudher’s leg 
or knee, when the latter, availing himself of his secret, 
with all his force and might kicked him severely up- 
on the shin. The savage gave a yell, and stooped to 
rub the part, and at that moment Lamh Laudher struck 
home on the neck. The Dead Boxer fell, and from 
his ears, nostrils, and mouth, the clear blood sprung 
out, streaking in a fearful manner, his dusky neck and 
chest. His second ran to raise him, but his huge 
woolly head fell from side to side, with an appearance 
of utter lifelessness. In a few minutes, however, he 
rallied, and began to snort violently, throwing his arms 
and limbs about him with a quivering energy, such as, 
in strong men who die unwasted by disease, frequent- 
ly marks the struggle of death. At length he opened 
his eyes, and after fastening them upon his triumphant 
opponent with one last glare of hatred, jealousy, and 
despair, he ground his teeth, clenched his gigantic 
hands, and stammering out—* Fury of hell! I—I— 
damnation!” This was his last exclamation, for he 
suddenly plunged again, extending his shut fist to- 
wards Lamh Laudher, as if he would have crushed 
him even in death, then becoming suddenly relaxed, 
his head feil upon his shoulder, and afier one groan, he 
expired on the very spot where he had brought toge- 
ther the apparatus of death for another. 

When the spectators saw and heard what had oc- 
curred, their acclamations rose to the sky: cheer after 
cheer pealed from the grave-yard over a wide circuit 
of the country.. With a wild luxury of triumph they 
seized O’Rorke, placed him on their shupriders, and 
bore him in triumph through every street in the town. 
All kinds of mad but good-humoured exeesses were 





committed. The public houses were filled with those 
who had witnessed the fight, songs were sung, healths 
drank, and blows given. The streets, during the re- 
mainder of the day, were paraded by groups of his 
townsmen belonging to both factions, who, on that oc- 
casion, buried their mutual animosity in exultation for 
his victory. 

The worthy burghers of the corporation, who had 
been both frightened and disgusted at the dark display 
made by the Dead Boxer previous to the fight, put his 
body in the coffin that had been intended for Lamh 
Laudher, and without any seruple, took it up, and went 
in procession with the black flag before them, the 
death-bell again tolling, and the musicians playing the 
dead march, until they deposited his body in the inn. 

After. Lamh Laudher had been chaired by the peo- 
ple, and borne through every nook of the town, he 
begged them to permit him to go home. With a fresh 
volley of shouts and hurras, they proceeded, still bear- 
ing him in triumph, towards his father’s house, where 
they lett him, after a last and deafening round of cheers. 
Our readers can easily fancy the pride of his parents 
and friends on receiving him. 

“ Father,” said he, “my name’s cleared. I hope I 
have the Lamh Laudher blood in me still. Mother, 
you never doubted me ; but you wor forced to give 
way.” 

“ My son, my son,” said the father, embracing him, 
my noble boy! there never was one of your name like 
you. You're the flower of us all!” 

The mother wept with joy, and pressed him repeat- 
edly to her heart; and all his relations were as profuse 
as they were sincere in their congratulations. 

“ One thing troubles us,” observed his parents, “ what 
will become of his wife ? John, dear,” said his mother, 
“my heart aches for her.” 

“God knows, and so does mine,” exclaimed the fa- 
ther; “there is goodness about her.” 

“ She is freed from a tyrant and a savage,” replied 
their son, “for he was both, and she ought to be thank- 
ful that she’s rid of him. But you don’t know that 
there was an attempt made on my life this mornin’.” 

On hearing this, they were all mute with astonish- 
ment. 

“In the name of heaven, how, John?” they inquired 
with one voice. 

“ A red-haired man came to my aunt’s,” he contin- 
ued, “ early this mornin’, an’ said if | wanted to hear 
something for my good, I would follow him. 1] did so; 
an’ I observed that he eyed me closely as we went 
along. We took the way that turns up the Quarry, 
an’ afiher gettin’ into one of the little fir groves off the 
road, he made a stab at my neck, as I stooped to tie 
my shoe that happened to be loose. As God would 
have it, he only tore the skin above my forehead. I 
pursued the villain on the spot, but he disappeared 
among the trees, as if the earth had swallied him. I 
then went into Darby Kavanagh’s, where I got my 
breakfast ; an’ as I was afraid that you might by pure 
force prevent me from meetin’ the black, I didn’t stir 
out of it till the proper time came.” 

This startling incident occasioned much discussion 
among his friends, who, of course, were ignorant alike 
of the person who had attempted his assassination and 
of the motives which could have impelled him to such 
a crime. Several opinions were advanced upon the 
circumstance, but as it had failed, his triumph over 
the Dead Boxer, as unexpected as it was complete, 
soon superseded it, and many a health was given “to 
the best man that ever sprung from the blood of the 
Lamh Laudhers!” for so they termed him, and well had 
he earned the epithet. At this moment an incident 
occurred which considerably subdued their enjoyment. 
Breen, the constable, came to inform them that Nell 
M'Collum, now weltering in her blood, and on the 
point of death, desired instantly to see them. 
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Our readers have been, no doubt, somewhat sur- 
prised at the recent disappearance of Nell. This art- 
ful and vindictive woman had, as we have stated, 
been closely dogged through all her turnings and 
windings, by the emissaries of Mr. Brookleigh. For 
this reasen she judiciously kept aloof from the parti- 
cular haunt where she was in the habit of meeting 
ker private friends. The preparations, however, for 
the approaching fight, and the tumult it excited in the 
town, affurded her an apportunity of giving her spies 
the slip. She went, on the evening before the battle, 
to a small dark cabin in one of the most densely in- 
habited parts of the town, where, secure in their pri- 
yacy, she found Nanse M’Collum, who had never left 
the town since the night of the robbery, together with 
the man called Rody, and another hardened ruffian 
with red hair. 

“ Dher ma chuirp,” said she, without even a word 
of previous salutation, “ but I'll lay my life that Lamh 
Laudher bates the black. In that case he'd be higher 
up wid the town than ever. He knocked him down 
last night.” 

“ Well,” said Rody, “an’ what if he does? I would 
fee] rather satisfied at that circumstance. I served the 
black dog for five years, and a more infernal tyrant 
never existed, nor a milder or more amiable woman 
than his wife. Now that you have his money, the 
sooner the devil gets himself the better.” 

“ To the black diowol wid yourslf an’ your Englifi- 
ed gosther,” returned Nell, indignantly; “his wife! 
Dhamno orth, don’t make my blood boil by spakin’ a 
word in her favour. If Lamh Laudher comes off best, 
all I’ve sfruv for is knocked on the head. Dher 
Chiernah, V\l crush the sowl of his father, or I'll not 
die happy.” 

“ Nell, you're bitterer than soot, and blacker too,” 
observed Rody. 

“ Am 1?” said Nell, “ an’ is it from the good crathur 
that was ready, the other night, to murdher the mild 





your business done, an’ your trifle o’ money earned;” 
she directed the last words to the red-haired stranger. 

“ You keep me out of the secret?” observed Rody. 

“It's not worth knowin’,” said Nell; “I was only 
thryin’ you, Rody. It’s nothing bad. I'm not so cruel 
as you think. 1 wouldn’t take the wide world an’ 
shed blood wid my own hands. I tried it once on 
Lamh Laudher More, an’ when I thought I killed him 
hell came into me. No; that I may go below if I 
would!” 

“ But you would get others to do it, if you could,” 
said Rody. 

“1 need get nobody to do it for me,” said the crone. 
“T could wither any man, woman, or child, off o’ the 
earth, wid one charm, if I wished.” 

“ Why don’t you wither young Lamh Laudher then?” 
said Rody. 

“ If they fight to-morrow,” replied Nell; “mind I 
say if they do—an’ I now tell you they won’t—but I 
say uf they do—you'll see he'll go home in the coffin 
that’s made for him—an’ J know how that ’Il happen. 
Now at eleven we'll meet here if we can to-morrow.” 

The two men then slunk out, and with great cau- 
tion proceeded towards different directions of the town, 
for Nell had recommended them to keep as much asun- 
der as possible, lest their grouping together might ex- 
pose them to notice. Their place of rendezvous was only 
resorted to on urgent and necessary occasions. 

The next morning, a little after the appointed hour, 
Nell, Rody, and Nanse M‘Collum, were sitting in de- 
liberation upon their future plans of life, when he of 
the red hair entered the cabin. 

“ Well,” said Nell, starting up—* what—what was 
done? show me?” 

The man produced a dagger slightly stained with 
blood. 

“ Dhamno orrum!” exclaimed the aged fury, “ but 
you've faiied—an’ all's lost if he beats the black.” 

“I did fail,” said the miscreant. “Why woman, if 


innocent woman that he spakes so well of, that we | that powerful active fellow had got me in his hands, 


bear sich discoorse ?” 

« You're mistaken there, Nelly,” replied Rody; “I 
had no intention of taking away her life, alihough I 
believe my worthy comrade here in the red hair, that 
I helped out of a certain jail once upon a time, had no 
scruples.” 

“ No, curse the scruple!” said the other. 

“I was in the act of covering her eyes and mouth 
to prevent her from either knowing her old servant or 
making a noise, but d— it I was bent to save her life 
that night, rather than take it,” said Rody. 

“I know this friend of yours, Rody, but a short 
time,” observed Nell, “but if he hasn’t more spunk in 
him than yourself, he’s not worth his feedin’.” 

«“ Show me,” said the miscreant, “ what's to be done, 
life or purse—an’ here's your sort for both.” 

“Come, then,” said Nell, “by the night above us, 
we'll thry your mettle.” 

« Never heed her,” observed Nanse; “aunt, you're 
too wicked an’ revengeful.” 

“Am I?” said the aunt. “I tuck an oath many a 
year ago, that I'd never die till I'd put a sharp sorrow 
into Lamh Laudher’s sowl. I punished him through 
his daughter, I'll now grind the heart in him through 
his son.” 

“ An’ what do you want to be done?” inquired the 
red man. 

“ Come here, an’ I'll tell you that,” said Nell. 

A short conversation took place between them, 
behind a little partinon which divided the kitchen 
from two small sleeping tooms, containing a single bed 
each. 

« Now,” said Nell, addressing the whole party, “let 
us all be ready to-morrow, while the whole town’s 
preparin’ for the fight, to slip away as well disguised 
‘a8 we can, out of the place; by that time you'll have 


I'd have tasted the full length of the dagger myself. 


| The d—lI's narrow escape I had.” 








“ The curse of heaven light on you, for a cowardly 
dog!” exclaimed Nell, grinding her teeth with disap- 
poiutment. “ You’re a faint-hearted villain. Give me 
the dagger.” 

“Give me the money,” said the man. 

“For what? no, consumin’ to the penny; you didn’t 
earn it.” 

“1 did,” said the fellow, “or at all evints attempted 
it. Ay, an’ I must have it before I lave the house, 
an’ what is more.you must lug out my share of the 
black’s prog.” 

“You’il get nothing of that,” said Rody; “it was 
Nell here, not you, who took it.” 

“One hundred of it on the nail, this minnit,” said the 
man, “or I bid you farewell, an’ then look to your- 
selves.” ‘ 

“ [t's not mine,” said Rody; “if Nell shares it, I have 
no objection.” 

“I'd give the villain the price of a rope first,” she 
replied. 

“Then, I am off,” said the fellow, “ an’ you'll curse 
your conduct.” 

Nell flew between him and the door, and in his 
struggle to get out, she grasped at the dagger, but failed 
in securing it. Rody advanced to separate them, as 
did Nanse, but the fellow by a strong effort attempted 
to free himself. The three were now upon him, and 
would have easily succeeded in preventing his escape, 
had it not occurred to him that by one blow he might 
secure the whole sum. This was instantly directed 
at Rody, by a back thrust, for he stood behind him. 
By the rapid, change of their positions, however, the 
breast of Nell M’Collum received the stab that was 
designed for another. 


, 
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A short violent shriek foilowed, as she staggered 
back, and fell. 

“ Staunch the blood,” she exclaimed, “staunch the 
blood, an’ there may be a chance of life yet.” 

The man threw the dagger down, and was in the 
act of rushing out, when the door opened, and a posse 
of constables entered the house. Nell’s face became 
at once ghastly and horror-stricken, for she found that 
the blood could not be stannched, and that, in fact, 
eternity was about to open upen her. 

“Secure him!” said Nell, pointing to her murderer, 
“ secure him, an’ send quick for Lamh Laudher More. 
God’s hand is in what has happened! Ay, J raised 
the blow for him, an’ God has sent it to my own heart. 
“Send too,” she added, “for the Dead Boxer’s wife, 
an’ if you expect heaven, be quick.” 

On receiving Nell’s message, the old man, his son, 
wife, and one or two other friends, immediately hur- 
ried to the scene of death, where they arrived a few 
minutes after the Dead Boxer's wife. 

Nell lay in dreadful agony; her face was now a 
bluish yellow, ber eye-brows were bent, and her eyes 
getting dead and vacant. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “Andy Hart! Andy Hart! it 
was the black hour you brought me from the right 
way. I was innocent till I met you, an’ well thought 
of; but what was I ever since? an’ what am I 
now?” 

“ You never met me,” said the red-haired stranger, 
“till within the last fortnight.” 

“ What do you mean, you unfurtunate man?” asked 


y- 

« Andy Hart is my name,” said the man, “ although 
I didn’t go by it for some years.” 

“ Andy Hart!” said Nell, raising herself with a vio- 
lent jerk, and screaming, “Andy Hart! Andy Hart! 
stand over before me. Andy Hart! It is his father's 
voice. Oh, God! Strip his breast there, an’ see if 
there’s a blood-mark on the left side.” 

“I’m beginnin’ to fear something dreadful,” said the 
criminal, trembling and getting pale as death, “ there 
is—there is a blood-mark on the very spot she men- 
tions—see here.” 

“T would know him to be Andy Hart's son, God 
rest him!” observed Lamh Laudher More, “any 
where over the world. Blessed mother of heaven !— 
down on your knees, you miserable crathur, down on 
your knees for her pardon! You've murdliered your 
unfortunate mother!” 

The man gave one loud and fearful yell, and dash- 
ed himself on the floor at his mother's feet, an ap- 
palling picture of remorse. The scene, indeed, was 
a terrible one. He rolled himself about, tore his hair, 
and displayed every symptom of a man in a paroxysm 
of madness. But among those present, with the ex- 
ception of the mother and son, there was not such a 
picture of distress and sorrow, as the wife of the Dead 
Boxer. She stooped down to raise the stranger up— 


” 


“Unhappy man!” said she, “look up, I am your 
sister!” 

“ No,” said Nell, “no—no—no. There’s more o’ 
my guilt. Lamh Landher More, stand forrid, you and 
your wife. You lost a daugbter long ago. Open your 
arms and take her back a blameless woman. She's 
your child that I robbed you of as one punishment ;— 
the other blow that I intended for you has been struck 
here. I’m dyin’.” 

A long cry of joy burst from the mother and daugh- 
ter, as they rushed into each other's arms. Nature, 
always strongest in pure minds, even before this de- 
nouement, had, indeed, rekindled the mysterious flame 
of her own affection in their hearts. The father press- 
ed her to his bosom, and forgot the terrors of the 
scene before him, whilst the son embraced her with a 
secret consciousness that she was, indeed, his long lost 
sister. 





“ We couldn't account,” said her parents, “ for the 
way we loved you the day we met you before the ma- 
gistrate ; every word you said, Alice, darling, went 
into our hearts wid delight, an’ we could hardly ever 
think of your voice ever since, that the tears didn’t 
spring to our eyes. But we never suspected, as how 
could we, that you were our child, seein’ the strange 
way we lost you.” 

She declared that she felt the same mysterious at- 
tachment to them, and to her brother also, from the 
moment she heard the tones of his voice un the night 
when the robbery was attempted. 

“ Nor could I,” said Lamh Laudher Oge, “ account 
for the manner I loved you.” 

Their attention was now directed to Nell, who 
again spoke. 

“ Nanse give her beck the money I robbed her of. 
There was more o’ my villany, but God fought against 
me, an'—here I You will find it along with 
her marriage certificate, an’ the gospel she had about 
her neck, when I kidnapped her, all in my pocket—- 
Where's my son? Still, still, bad as I am, an’ bad as 
he is, isn’t he my child! Am n’t J his mother? put 
his hand in mine, and Jet me die as a mother ’ud 
wish !” 

Never could there be a more striking contrast wit- 
nessed than that between the groups then present ; 
nor a more impressive exemplification of the interpo- 
sition of Providence to reward the virtuous and pun- 
ish the guilty even in this life. 

“Lamh Laudher More,” said she, “I once attempt- 
ed to stab you, only for preventin’ your relation from 
marryin’ a woman that you knew Andy Hart had ru- 
ined. You disfigured my face in your anger too ;— 
that an’ your preventin’ my marriage, an’ my charac- 
ter bein’ lost, whin it was known what he refused to 
marry me for, made me swear an oath of revenge 
aginst you an’ your’s. I may now ax your forgive- 
ness, for I neither dare, nor will I now presume to ax 
God's.” 

“ You have mine—you have all our forgiveness,” 
replicd the old man, “but, Nell, ax God’s, fur it’s his 
you stand most in need of—ax God's!’ 

Nell, however, appeared to hear him not as he 
spoke. 

“{[s that your hand in mine, avick?” said she, ad- 
dressing her son. 

“It is—it is,” said the son. “But mother I didn’t, 
as I’m to stand before God, aim the blow at you, but 
at Rody.” 

“Lamh Laudher!” said she forgetting herself, “I 
ax your forgive”. 

Her head fell down before she could conclude the 
sentence, and thus closed the last moments of Nell 
M’Collum. 

After the lapse of a short interval, in which Lamh 
Laudher’s danghter received back her money, the cer- 
tificate, and the gospel, her brother discovered that 
Rody wes the person who had, through Ellen Neil, 
communicated to him the secret that assisted him in 
vanquishing the Dead Boxer, a piece of infurmation 
which saved him from prosecution. ‘The family now 
returned home, where they found Meehaul Neil await- 
ing their arrival, for the purpose of offering his sister's 
hand and dowry to our hero. This offer, we need 
scarcely say, was accepted with no sullen spirit. But 
Lamh Laudher was not so much her inferior in wealth 
as our readers may suppose. His affectionate sister 
divided her money between him and her parents, with 
whom she spent the remainder of her days in peace 
and tranquillity. Our great grandfather remembered 
the wedding, and from him came down to ourselves, 
as an authentic tradition, the fact that it was an un- 
rivalled one, but that it would have never taken place 
were it not for the terrible challenge of the Dead 
Boxer. 
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Beheading of John, the Baptis'. 


Nicut with her holy calm hung brooding. Stars 
Like angel-eyes, gazing upon the earth, 
Through heaven's broad tapestry of cloudless blue, 
Were pouring down their showers of silver light; 
And the fair moon rode in her flashing car 
Up the empyrean steep, a queen triumphing: 
While not a breeze fanned the soft cheek of night, 
And all the busy, bustling hum of day 
Had died away into Sabbatic rest. 


How holy is the hour, and full of awe, 
When in the vault of heaven's high temple burn 
The starry vesper lamps, and from the earth 
Ascends the spicy incense; while with lip 
Hushed into silent reverence, Nature bows 
Beneath the azure throne of Deity, 
In adoration passing utterance all. 


Oh! then the blessed light of heaven falls 
Upon the feverish breast, like drops of dew 
Upon parched flowers; and the exulting soul 
Pluming its eagle pinions, suars from earth, 
And basks in rays inefflably sublime; 

Faith reads immortal truths on starry page, 
And hears sweet music from the living wires 
Of rolling spheres, swept by the mighty hand 
Of vast Omnipotence. Yet grovelling man 
Unconscious of the glory unobscured, 

Dead to the living beauties, and unmoved 
By the inspiring holiness, when stars 

Shine out in raviance, and the vesper hymn 
Of Nature's adoration peals, will fly 

The converse of a smiling God, and bow, 
Amid the haunts of men, in revelry, 

His sky-born spirit to polluted shrines. 


Profaning night's deep-brooding holiness, 
And wounding her chaste ear, arose the sound 
Of bacchanalian mirth within the halls 
Of princely Herod. Gorgeously arrayed 
In royal robes, upon their damask beds 
Reclined the chief esiates of Galilee, 

At the full board resplendent with the glare 
Of polished silver; and while flashing wine 
Purpled their goblets, and the merry laugh 
Rung echoing through the vaulted corridors, 
And music's fingers woke to ecstasy 

The bosom’s thrilling chords, a virgin came 
Bounding in lightness to the viol’s sound, 
Like a bright dream of magic. 


She was rich 
In all youth's loveliness. Her jewelled hair 
Hung o'er the marble throne of thought in folds 
Of graceful drapery, or cloud-like waved 
In curls upon her alabaster neck. 
From out the fringes of the snowy lid, 
Her intellectual eye its radiance sent, 
And lit with living flame her blooming cheek 
Where smiling love amid the roses played: 
And parting o'er a string of pearls, her lips 
Arching and curved, shone like the coral bow 
Whence Cupid points his darts. Her graceful form 
Its fair proportions through her robe revealed 
In sylph-like beauty; and as in the dance 
She threaded the wild maze, her presence bound 
With magic spell, while ‘neath her eye’s bright ray 





The flood-tide of each bosom gushed amain, 
As heaves the sea beneath the silver meon. 


Then broke the strain of rapture from the lips 
Of royalty, and tender of a boon, 
Large, full, and free, even unto the half 
Of his fair kingdom, sanctioned by an oath. 
His word, his oath, the chiefs of Galilee 
That heard it, all constrained him, and the king 
Sent forth the bloody mandate with the sword. 


Along the prison hall, with silent tread, 
The headsman stole, and op'd the pond'rous door 
That hid his victim. There the Baptist lay, 
In peaceful slumber, on his couch of straw, 
With coat of skins maniling in hairy folds 
His giant form. Over his mighty brow 
Parted the treasure of his unshorn locks, 
Gracing his brawny shoulders; and his beard, 
Like sackcloth vestment, veiled his heaving chest. 


In strength herculean lay the powerful man, 
With holy smile softening each lineament, 
As if the soul held converse with its God, 
And mounted on the incense wing of prayer 
Up wo the starry throne of the Eternal. 


In reverential awe, the headsman stood 
With weapon bared, nor yet essayed tv strike, 
Till o'er the sleeper’s cheek the colour came 
And flushed his moving lips; then lest the eye 
Potent in terror, and the deep-toned voice 
That shook Judea’s mountains, should unman 
His wavering courage, fell the flashing stroke 
Upon the sleeping Baptist, and unsealed 
The purple fountain of the tide of life. 


The man of blood bore in the gory head 
On reeking piatter, while the pallid lips 
With life still quivered, and the blanching cheek, 
And o’er his dying eyes the lids were drawn, 
Like faded violets. In the gasp of death, 
In all its lividness, in all its writhe 
Of mortal agony, with gouts of blood 
Stiffening the beard, clotting the mangled locks— 
The youthful maiden with complacent smile 
And step of triumph, bore the bleeding head 
Unto her mother. 


Oh woman! in thy tender breast we seek 
The fount of pity; those soft sympathies 


' That vibrate, like a trembling chord, beneath 
| ‘The touch of wo. Beside the bed of pain 


Thou art an ANGEL; when with pitying eye 
And noiseiess tread, thy light and fairy feet 
Minist’ring to wo, “like golden apples shine 
In silvery pictures,” and thy soothing voice, 
Like oil upon the ocean billow, calms 

The tempest of the soul. But when thy heart 
Estranged to tenderness, becomes a sea 

Of selfishness, icy and frozen, where 

Pity’s magnetic needle trembles not, 

And sorrow’s wail falls lightly on thy ear, 
And misery’s garb unheeded meets thy sight, 
And deeds of horror and the guilt of blood, 
Thou art a MONSTER. 


Though thy speaking eye 
Ontflash the sun, thy cheek outblush the rose, 
Thy voice outswell the spheres, thy golden hair 
Outgleam the sunlight; and although thy step 
Be prouder than th’ ungovernable sea, 
And though thy mind with jewelled thoughts be rich 
As heaven with all its garniture of stars, 
Thou art a MonsTER—to thy sex, thy name, 
Thy nature, and thy God! 
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Tue opulence and power of the Flemish nobles in 
the sixteenth centnry are matter of history. The al- 
most boundless commerce of the Netherlands had co- 
vered the land with wealth. The natural dexterity of 
the people, excited by the command of all the great 
mercantile marts of the civilized world, had produced 
the finest specimens of manufacture in all the branches 
of public luxury. The soil, in all ages fertile, was cul- 
tivated with the success that belongs to the combina- 
tion of wealth, taste, and general knowledge. And, as 
the result of the whole, Flanders was the land to which 
every stranger came, to delight himself with the rich- 
est works of the arts; to purchase the finest tapestries, 
silks, fruits, pictures, plate, horses, and carriages ; to 
live in the finest mansions, to read the most costly books, 
to drink the rarest wines, and to see the most distin- 
guished public characters of every court of Eugope. 
At the court of Brussels, the Archduchess Margaret 
presided over the most brilliant circle on earth. The 
Spanish grandee was there, glittering in the gold and 
diamonds of the New World; the German noble, still 
wearing the magnificent armour of the feudal wars; 
the French count, covered over with the emblems and 
honours of the Crusade ; the English knight, still proud 
of his Norman ancestry, his achievements in the Holy 
Land, and of a country in which even then liberty had 
commenced a career that soon threw all other nations 
into the shade; the Italian poet, artist, and minstrel, 
the early produce of the land of Genius ; and, filling up 
the splendid groupe, and giving an impression of unri- 
valled solemnity and state to the whole, the great dig- 
nitaries of the Romish church—the German prelates, 
the archbishops of the Netherlands, the Italian legates 
and cardinals, occupied on missions from the papal 
coungil, and bearing with them the majestic weight of 
the representatives of a power which moulded the af- 
fairs of every nation of the Christian world. 

In this dazzling crowd the most conspicuous beyond 
all rivalry was the Fleming, Count Egmont. He was 
eminently handsome, and his tall figure and Spanish 
countenance were set off by the most proverbial sump- 
tuousness of dress. His diamond stars, his Turkish 
cloak, his Damascus scimitar, his Bohemian cap and 
plumes, down to his Hungarian boots, were all the en- 
vy and model of the young nobility. His natural ad- 
vantages were less attainable, and no man of his time 
could hope to contest with the dignified gesture or the 
finely-proportioned form of this favourite of nature and 
fortune. He added to those distinctions that of vast 
opulence, derived from the oldest line of the Nether- 
land nobles; and, what was the highest distinction of 
all in his day, he had shown himself a most gallant and 
successful general. At the famous battle of St. Quen- 
‘ Count Egmont’s charge at the head of the Nether- 

nds’ cavalry had swept the French army from the 
field, and left the Spanish horse, shorn of their laurels, 
far in his rear—a perilous success. under the jealous 
reign of Philip II.; but one which for the time filled 
up the whole cup of human ambition. It is still to 
be added to the accumulation of Fortune’s favours on 
the head of this singularly fortunate noble that, in the 
battle of St. Quentin, he had been enabled by circum- 
stances to gather fame, not only by his conduct as a 
general but by his personal prowess as a soldier. 

In the final melée, while the French, German, Spa- 
nish, and Netherlandish horse were trampling each 
other down in blood, Count Egmont, at the head of the 
troop of the archduchess, a body-guard distinguished 
for their intrepidity still more than by their peculiar 
splendour of costume and armour, had put spurs to his 
famous Syrian charger, and plunged into the centre 
of a French corps, when he found himself personally 





engaged with one of the enemy's officers. The 
Frenchman was a tall, bold figure, and a formidable 
assailant; his first blow cut through the count’s steel 
cap to his forehead, and had nearly thrown him under 
his horse’s feet. Egmont felt himself wounded ; but 
he was not of the temperament that was to be cut 
down on the field with impunity. He turned full up- 
on the Frenchman, and levelled a blow of his scime- 
tar, which swept away the arm raised to defend his 
head. The officer fell on the ground with an outcry. 
Egmont, fierce with the heat of the encounter, level- 
ed another blow, which must have despatched his 
enemy, when a young horseman, throwing himself 
from his charger, caught with one hand the count’s 
rein, and with the other the wounded officer from the 
ground, and, while he made some show of defence, 
was on the point of carrying him out of the melée. But 
the blood of the count was flowing ; he was doubly 
indignant at seeing his prisoner thus snatched away, 
and, with a last effort, he struck another desperate 
blow. It was fatal. The head of the unfortunate 
Frenchman flew from his body. The young soldier, 
with a scream of agony, dropped the corpse from his 
arms; there was an instant rush of cavalry to the 
spot; all was a whirlwind of battle; the soldier and 
the corpse were equally trampled down under the 
hoofs of the charging squadrons. The ground was co- 
vered with dead. But the charge was decisive: and, 
while Egmont was carried fainting to the rear, the last 
sound which reached his ear was the acclamation of 
his favourite and famous guard on the complete rout of 
the enemy. 

The natural result of this distinguished success was 
an increase of honours to the victor. Count Egmont 
was received at the court of the archduchess with the 
highest favour; a new estate in the richest portion of 
the Ardennes was given to him ; orders of knighthood 
were put into his hands for distribution among his 
comrades in glory, the highest gratification that can be 
conferred upon a gallant and generous officer ; and all 
those honours received their consummation on the re- 
turn of the noble who had been despatched with the 
account of the battle to Spain. Philip had been ele- 
vated to a pitch of joy, totally unexpected ina mind of 
his cold and cheerless temper.. He had given a pub- 
lic banquet in his palace on the intelligence; he had 
given a public feast to the people of his capital ; and 
had even been seen to smile. A more congenial re- 
sult of his disposition was, that he had determined to 
build a church with the magnificence of a palace, and 
a palace in the spirit of a church. He returned by the 
noble a plan of the Escurial, which he had determined 
to build in the shape of the gridiron on whose ribs St. 
Laurence the martyr had been tortured. The palace 
was to be filled not with showy courtiers or captivat- 
ing beauties ; with neither the great nor the gay, the 
stately nor the fair; but with monks, who were to fill 
its vast halls with the smoke of eternal masses and the 
sound of eternal chanting, for the souls of the Spanish 
cavaliers who had left their brains in Spain and their 
bodies on the plains of Flanders. But to count Eg- 
mont himself came, highest of human honours, the or- 
der of the Golden Fleece, an order hitherto conferred 
only on sovereigns; and, to add the highest point and 
polish to this honour, the medal and chain of this il- 
lustrious order were given from the neck of the king, 
even Philip, the master of two worlds. 

Whether man was originally made to shine more in 
prosperity or in misfortune has been a question from 
the days of Adam himself; but the story of this emi- 
nent noble throws a heavy weight into the scale of the 
sons of adversity. His distinctions produced the most 
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immediate and disastrous effect upon his mind. His 
days and nights were now haunted with shapes of am- 
bition. The height to which he had been raised 
showed him only heights still more elevated. His 
frankness was lost. The consciousness of designs too 
lofty to be pronounced with safety, too dangerous to be 
harboured without fear, and too obscure to satisfy even 
his own clear and powerful vision, broke his rest. He 
became suddenly stern, strange, and gloomy. The 
gaiety of the soldier, the dignified courtesy of the no- 
ble, and the liberality of the man of unbounded wealth, 
were all perverted into an unaccountable reluctance 
to society or an open disdain of it. The universal re- 
mark was that the “ great count” was a changed man. 
Some hinted that this extraordinary perversion was the 
result of his wound, from which his recovery was still 
incomplete ; some that his immense expenditure and 
high popularity had excited the jealousy of the Spa- 
nish king, of all men living the most jealous. And a 
third party, coinciding with the habitual feeling of the 
age, surmised that he had given himself up to fear- 
ful studies, and had engaged in one of those formida- 
ble contraets with the Evil Spirit, which repaid the 
splendours of high prosperity by a wild and unspeak- 
able allegiance of agony and ruin. 

The last supposition was too favourable to the spirit 
of the populace to be received with doubt. It was a 
time of that imperfect knowledge which disposes the 
mind to mysiery. It was also a time of those fierce 
commotions in Europe which produced violence and 
vice in all the circles of society. All was startling, 
gloomy, and full of change. Men disappeared by the 
dagger and poison; conspiracies rose, and were extin- 
guished by the scaffold ; furious hostilities raged among 
the leading families of the states. And, mingling with 
all, and throwing a cloud of sullen grandeur over all, 
was the religion of the time, the haughty, solemn, and 
severe faith of the popedom, rendered still more vigi- 
lantly severe by the new rivalry of the German refor- 
mation. By the Lutherans Count Egmont was claim- 
ed as a man of too high intellectual power to be fet- 
tered by what they pronounced a degrading mental ty- 
ranny; and his generous protection of the distressed 
converts in the states seemed to countenance the claim. 
But by the Romish hierarchy his services were demand- 
ed as the hereditary oflice of a Flemish noble, the na- 
tural tribute of a man of the first rank, honoured by 
the sanction of the church, and consecrated by his pub- 
lic privileges and his martial unction to her cause. 

Egmont now sided with both and neither. He shrank 
from his attendance on the Great Council, where he 
had once swayed every voice. His palace was no long- 
er the first place of reception to all distinguished stran- 
gers. His hospitalities were still open to the world ; 
but a chill had evidently iallen on his house, which, 
without the formal closing of its gates, gradually re- 
pelled the world. Before a year was past, the “ great 
count” had sunk from the public eye ; and all that was 
known of him was that he was seen sometimes at the 
vespers in the church of St. Gudule, where he knelt 
with peculiar devotion ; and that he spent his days in 
the interior of his palace, occupied in dictating letters 
to his secretary. 

That secretary, too, shared in the general suspicion 
of dealing in the prohibited arts, which were said to 
have wrought so singular a change. He was a Spa- 
niard ; and the true solution of the choice might have 
_ been his knowledge of the language which was then 
the reigning dialect of the Christian world. But his 
emaciated figure, his hollow eye, his more than monk- 
ish silence, and his perpetual seclusion, decided with 
the populace that he must be either the emissary of the 
Fiend or the Fiend himself. 

_ A singular circumstarice suddenly directed the pub- 
lic attention to Count Egmont once more. In the star 
of the Golden Fleece, which he wore on his solitary 


appearance at court, after a year of absence, on the 
birthday of the archduchess, the general eye was 
caught by the extraordinary brilliancy of one of the dia- 
monds. The light shot from it was so vivid as to be 
scarcely endurable by the gaze. ll the courtiers en- 
vied the possessor of so superba jewel. The arch- 
duchess herself evidently felt her whole brilliant equip- 
ment cast into the shade. The ambassador from Philip 
who had brought the decoration, was loud in his sur- 
prize at his having never observed its radiance when 
round the neck of the king; and all were delighted 
and dazzled except the wearer. To his mind nothing 
seemed capable of administering pleasure ; and the in- 
voluntary admiration excited by this splendid gem even 
seemed to deject and irritate him. But the court-day 
closed ; the nobles rode to their own stately mansions ; 
|the archduchess herself forgot to scorn her own lustres 
in the memory of the count’s; and the world began to 
talk of other things. 

In a week more, Brussels was roused again by a de- 
spatch received from Vienna, stating that the chief 
jewel-keeper of the emperor had been found dead evi- 
dently by assassination ; that the jewel-chamber had 
been broken open, and a diamond of the most remark- 
able beauty, and still more remarkable by its supposed 
connection with the destinies of the Imperial family, 
the celebrated diamond which Charlemagne had worn 
as a preservative against all hazards, the present of 
the pope at the time of his coronation at Rome, in the 
year 800, was gone. Couriers had been despatched 
instantly to every jewel-mart in Europe, to recover 
the jewel, if possible, or, ifnot, to detect the plunderer 
and assassin. 7 

The news let loose all the tongues of Brussels ; and 
all the court recollected the diamond in Count Egmont’s 
star. He heard the rumour, which already declared 
that his was the identical lost gem. In the highest 
indignation, he instantly repaired to the presence of 
the archduchess, inquiring wheiher her highness could 
do him the dishonour of connecting his name with so 
| criminal a transaction, and whether the man lived who 
dared to charge him with any act degrading to his 
rank and services. His bold bearing, and the high 
flash of scorn which coloured his cheek, thin and 
wasted as it was, made the whole circle shrink from 
him. No voice replied. “Then,” said he, in a tone 
of offended dignity, and taking the star from his breast, 
“let me request that your highness will send this 
| jewel to his Imperial Majesty, as a mark of the ho- 
nour in which I hold the brother of the great Charles.” 
With these words, he laid the diamond in the passive 
hand of the archduchess, and rushed from the audi- 
ence hall, leaving the crowd of spectators in silent 
wonder. 

But, when the count had completly disappeared, 
and the court could take breath afier the departure of 
this impetuous spirit, the wonder was scarcely less at 
the changed appearance of the diamond. The lustre 
was totally extinguished. It was lead-coloured, dim, 
and was pronounced to be altogether inferior to the 
value of its setting. By what power could this have 
been effected? Or, could their eyes have been de- 
ceived when they turned away from its surpassing 
brilliancy ? Or, had the haughty owner, on determin- 
ing to give it up, used some secret process to make 
his gift valueless? But by what process could this sin- 
gular extinction of splendour have been effected? The 
court jewellers were all decidedly of opinion that no 
human menstruum had ever been discovered by 
which the power of the diamond could be thus extin- 
guished. But, even if this were within the secrets of 
alchemy, there had not been time for their application ; 
for, the moment before its being taken from the breast 
of the count, it had dazzled all eyes with its full in- 
tensity ; the moment after, it was utterly blank. The 
common suggestion of the day, witchcraft, was the ge- 
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neral thought. But who then dared charge this most 
criminal and abhorred of all unholy acts upon the high 
and proud name of a man so formidable in his power, 
and likely to be so terrible in his vengeance? 

But the jewel must be sent to its destination. A 
courier, with an escort, was accordingly despatched in 
a few days on the road to Vienna. Count Egmont re- 
tired to his palace and his favourite pursuits; the 
tongue of the world began to fail for want of employ- 
ment, and the maids of honour were reduced to talk of 
the scandals of the burghers’ wives. 

On a sudden, all was awake again. The officer of 
the escort was brought back to Brussels, wounded. 
He and his troop had been set upon by a powerful de- 
tachment of Reiters, the plundering German cavalry 
of the day; had been dispersed; and the last sight 
that he had of the unfortunate courier was his death 
by the carabine of one of the horsemen, and the sei- 
zure of the packet containing the despatches and the 
jewel. 

By whose influence this heinous violation of public 
law was perpetrated was in every one’s conjecture. 
And the conjecture was strengthened by the departure 
ofthe count from the capital, a few days previously to 
that of the courier, though in the direction of Holland. 
The escort had been attacked on the Bavarian fron- 
tier. Yet what might not be done by an active and 
desperate man, indignant at being virtually forced to 
give up a possession worth a principality, stung in his 
pride, stung in his avarice, and stung in his love of 
exclusive splendour! 

But, as if to destroy the rumour at once, Egmont 
suddenly returned at full speed and with unusual pomp 
to Brussels, resumed his early habits, and indulged in 
the magnificent luxuries of his old, generous, and lof- 
ty spirit. And, though his sallow cheek still showed 
more deeply than ever the effects of either inveterate 
disease, an extravagant and insane passion for study, 
or the fretting of an overlaboured conscience, there 
was a vividness in his eye, and a proud and daring 
animation in his language, which told that his day had 
been obscured but by a passing cloud, and that his 
sun would yet shine out more broadly than ever. 

The populace, naturally attracted by gallant profu- 
sion and princely magnificence, were now converted 
by thousands into his worshippers. His money flow- 
ed among them in return. The great manufacturers 
saw a harvest of wealth in the perpetual decorations 
of his palaces. The jewellers made the marts of Flan- 
ders ring with inquiries for the most invaluable 
stones; and all were for “the great Count Egmont.” 
The armourers, in gratitude for his boundless patron- 
age, presented him with a suit of armour, unrivalled 
in the treasuries of Naples, Vienna, and Paris. The 
count was the national hero. Why should he not be 
the national monarch? Why should the renowned pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands be the appanage of a king- 
dom so remote as Spain, and governed by the feeble 
hands of a woman? With whom those ideas originat- 
ed none could tell. But by whom they were propa- 
gated was open asthe noon-day. It was by all. The 
whole voice of the capital had become rapidly but one 
echo of the virtues and genius, the public services, 
and even the royal rights, of Count Egmont. 

But still stronger grounds for the jealousy of the 
court were now given. William of Orange, who had 
been driven from his government as chief of the pro- 
vince of Holland, and forced to take refuge in Ger- 
many, was said to be on the point of returning with a 
powerful force, raised by the Lutheran provinces. 
The Reformation had long made way in the Nether- 
lands; and the ill-concealed joy of the trembling con- 
verts, at the prospect of a deliverance from the fierce 
tyranny of the Spanish church, roused all the suspi- 
cions of the Spanish government. The next tidings 
were, that William had actually crossed the Rhine, 
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and that his German light troops were sweeping 
every thing before them up to the gates of Liege: the 
next, that he had surprised Don Felix Andrada, admi- 
ral of Spain, at the head of a large body of the royal 
cavalry, coming full speed to the aid of the archduch- 
ess; that he had defeated the Spaniards with great 
slaughter; and was actually marching through an un- 
defended country to take possession of Brussels. The 
council was summoned at midnight: and its first act 
was to order the arrest of Count Egmont. . But the or- 
der was too late. On that evening, he had been seen 
at the vesper service, in the church of St. Gudule, at- 
tended by hissecretary. 1t was said, too, that he wore 
armour on that night under his tissue, and that, among 
the ornaments with which he seemed to have sedu- 
lously prepared for the occasion, was seen the famous 
Imperial jewel, restored to all its brightness, and flash- 
ing a lustre which Nature had never given to a gem. 
The man, the gem, and the secretary, seemed to be 
equally the instruments of actual necromancy. The 
question now in the council was, whether he should 
be pursued as a traitor ora sorcerer. But, whether 
both or either, he was gone. 

At daybreak, all Brussels was in that anxious and 
fearful commotion which belongs to the defence of a 
great city against an unsuspected invasion. The troops 
were sent out in all directions, to discover in what 
quarter the enemy’s approach was to be apprehended ; 
the citizens were hastily armed to defend the walls; 
the populace were mustered to dig intrenchments : cat- 
tle were driven in from all the surrounding districts, 
for the general supply ; granaries were filled ; all the 
forges were at work on the fabrication of arms ; the chil- 
dren and wives of the chief citizens were sent away 
with all speed, flying through the country to the vari- 
ous places of shelter. All was tumult, terror, activity, 
and warlike preparation. At length the heavy roar of 
artillery in the direction of Leige told that the weight 
of the invasion had fallen on that quarter, and that 
the troops were already engaged. The roar alternately 
rose and fell, advanced and retired; while the whole 
population of the capital continued in that agony of 
suspense, which is almost more intolerable than the 
actual calamity. 

The night fell in terror; but before morning there 
were signs, that could not be mistaken, of the approach 
of the invaders. In every quarter of the horizon, the 
clear, calm sky of a continental June was illumined 
with bursts of fire from the ravages of the Getman 
pistoleers, a species of troops who followed every ban- 
ner, and lived on indiscriminate plunder. But the 
terror was increased when it was known that count 
Egmont himself, the pride of the Netherland armies, 
was in actual command of those fierce mercenaries. 
A continual succession of severe but indecisive con- 
flicts ensued between the German and the Spanish 
patrols. But the war now assumed a deeper interest. 
A proclamation was sent into Brussels, declaring the 
freedom of the provinces in all matters touching re- 
ligion, the restoration of all their ancient Burgundian 
rights, and their total independence of the tyranny of 
Spain and the church of Spain. To this high decla- 
ration was signed the name of Egmont, in itself a tow- 
er of strength, but doubly formidable when it thus ap- 
pealed to the natural feelings, so long suppressed but 
so keenly cherished, in the bosoms of the people. The 
Spanish council suddenly discovered the hazard of its 
position, by the violence of the ferment which this ce- 
lebrated paper raised through all parts of the city. A 
vast reward was offered for Egmont’s head ; but the 
document was instantly torn down, and replaced by an 
offer of the most contemptuous kind, the lowest coin of 
the provinces a head for the council. Deliberation fol- 
lowed deliberation, until the whole closed, one morn- 
ing, with the discovery that the palace guards had been 
withdrawn in the night, that the council was dissolved, 
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and that the archduchess had gone, none knew whi- | solution, while the unhappy Egmont repelled the offer, 
ther. Next day, the trumpets and guns of the German | whatever it might be, with a groan and gesture of in- 
troops announced the advance of their distinguished | ward agony. The monk's voice ranged from entreaty 
leader. to argument, and from argument to scorn. “Is this,” 

Count Egmont entered at their head, took possession | he at length exclaimed, “the gallant Count Egmont, 
of the viceregal palace, and was installed governor of | who is afraid of shadows, the slave of fabled fears, the 
the southern provinces. But one step more, and his | trembler before the tongues of the weak, the ignorant, 
ambition would be fulfilled. But that step was not to | and the prejudiced?” The count still refused to hear. 
be granted to this aspiring and unhappy soldier. The | “ Is this the man of counsel, of high design, the votary 
Spanish troops had been rather surprised than defeated | of honour, the champion of his country’s freedom? 





in the sudden and general advance of the invaders. 
Their old spirit was still alive. The power of the Spa- 
nish monarchy was still unmeasured ; and to the sup- 
pression of the insurgents in the Netherlands it was ur- 
ged by all the stimulants of wrath, pride, and super- 
stition. The Duke of Alva, an officer of the first re- 
nown, a disciplinarian of the most Roman severity, a 
savage tyrant, and a bloody persecutor, was ordered 
from Italy with all the troops that he could collect 
from the Italian garrisons. At the head of fifty thou- 
sand veterans he came thundering into the field. 

Count Egmont gallantly prepared to meet him. 
But his foreign mercenaries defied the strictness of 
command essential to success against so thoroughly 
disciplined an army as the Spanish of the time. The 
German princes, too, who had no national interest in 
the cause, began to refuse their levies ; and Egmont, 
wiih a bitterness of heart, which only the hero can 
feel when his laurels begin to wither, felt that he had 
touched the highest point of his fortune. He now 
fought with a personal daring, that less belonged to the 
general than the partizan. But he long fought with 
signal success ; and the Spanish cuirassiers instinctively 
shrank from the charge which Count Egmont was 
known to lead. But this could ngt last long. His 
nights were devoted to watching, which wore out his 
frame, and the frames of all but his indefatigable Spa- 
nish secretary ; who, with a form that seemed the em- 
blem of exhaustion, still unremittingly persevered in 
his labours. His days were spent on horseback, or in 
actual encounter with the enemy. He seemed on the 
verge of the hourly grave ; yet the fire of his soul sus- 
tained his sinking body, and he was still the hope of 
his country and the terror of the Spaniard. 

At length Alva, by a combination of his whole force, 
broke through the scattered posts of the troops of Hol- 
land, and advanced up to the walls of the capital. All 
within the walls was now of a totally distinct charac- 
ter from its former tumult. There was no concourse 
in the streets; there was no flying through the gates ; 
all was hushed among the easily agitated populationof 
this crowded capital. Even the partizansof the court, 





and the most zealous enemies of Lutheranism, were 
hushed into silence by the nameof Alva, the notorious | 
shedder of blood, the man of jealousy, suspicion, and | 
the sword. The only appearance of motion wasat the 
palace-portal, where some troops of the cavalry were 
assembling, and frequent couriers were despatched, as | 
it was presumed, to hasten the arrival of the army of | 
the Prince of Orange. Egmont was invisible through- 
out the day. The city hourly expected to see him sal- | 
lying forth with his wonted ardour, and returning with 
his habitual trophies. 
But a citizen, who wandered late in the evening | 
into the church of St. Gudule, and had, in the twilight, | 
strayed into one of the intricate passages of the clois- | 
ters, afterwards told that, in his attempts to discover 
an exit, he had pushed open the door of a small cha- 
pel, where, to his astonishment, he saw, by the light 
of the tapers on the altar, Count Egmont kneeling ; 
the suspected Lutheran bowing down, in apparent hu- 
miliation of the deepest kind, before the shrine, and 
standing by his side a monk, who seemed to dictate 
words of some fearful import, if it were to be judged 
from the bitter reluctance of the count to utter them. 
The monk repeatedly attempted to overcome his re- 





| Make but one effort. Drink this wine in the name of 


him who has raised you above the sons of this age, 
and who can dash you to the ground at a moment.” 
The monk poured out some highly perfumed liquid in- 
to a goblet, and almost forced it to his lips. It was re- 
fused with a still stronger loathing. “ Better to die in 
the field,” groaned Egmont; “ better to die in famine, 
in beggary, in exile. I dare not risk my immortal 
soul.” 

The monk gave a wild laugh, and flung the cup 
far from him. “Then, die you shall,Count Egmont,” 
he exclaimed ; “ but not in the field ; die you shall, 
but not by famine, not in the dungeon, not in exile. 
You shall die by a deeper torture to your proud heart ; 
you shall die amid the scoffs of your conquerors, amid 
the roar of the rabble, amid the scorn of your fellow- 
citizens. You shall dieon the scaffold, and in Brussels ; 
here, where you were all but a king, you shall be a 
worm ; here, where but this hour you could summon 
tens of thousands to give you their blood and their 
dearer gold, you shall, before the sunset of the third 
day from this, be a corpse at the feet of the public ex- 
ecutioner. Your blood shall be blackening in the sun ; 
and your heart, that heart of pride, ambition, and weak- 
ness, shall be quivering on the point of a Spanish 
spear.” 

The picture evidently inflicted fresh and intolerable 
pain on the suppliant; he lay for a few minutes with 
his hands strongly clasped, and his head resting on the 
steps of the shrine. Then, springing up suddenly, he 
rushed to the altar, and, seizing a massive chain of gold 
which lay beside the image of the Saint, flung it round 
his neck. A broad beam of light flashed through the 
cell, as the count turned round to descend the steps, 
and the astonished citizen saw, hanging to the chain, 
the fi lost di i, blazing in all its original 
lustre. 

“ Now,” cried the count, with a tone of exultation, 
“spirit or soreerer, devil or agent of devils, whatever 
thou art, I defy thee. With this talisman, I am _ be- 
yond thy power. With this, I have defied poison. 
witchcraft, the bullet, and the sword. With this, I 
shall scorn Philip the tyrant, and Alva the murderer. 
I shall never perish by the power of man, or by the 
arts of fiends.” 

He was hastily striding from the shrine. The 
monk stood still, but his voice arrested the impatient 
steps of the warrior. “Listen, Count Egmont,” said 
he, as if the words came from the lips of a statue; 
“you shall hear my voice but once again in this world. 
That talisman shall fail you. It has been your safe- 
guard till now. It has given you unexampled victory, 
and raised you to high renown. But it has made you 
purchase them by a terrible price. It has filled 
you with ambition. Ifit have saved you from poison, 
it has infected your soul with the subtler poison 
of vanity, fame, and the thirst of things so shadowy as 
the love of the multitude. Wear that talisman, if you 
will. I here pronounce to you, that it will be your 
ruin. Happy were the death you should, without it, 
have died—in the clang of arms, and in the hot blood 
of the hero, it shall bring victory to your sword, but 
it shall betray you to the scaffold.” 

Egmont paused for a moment, pat his hand to his 
star, and seemed about to rend it from his bosom. But 
the earlier feeling prevailed. Witha gesture of scorn 
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at his adviser, he rushed from the cell. The monk 
stood gazing at the door, then, throwing up the hood, 
wiped away a tear. “ Generous and gallant madman,” 
he soliloquized. “But it must be done. He must fall. 
Blood for blood!” The astonished citizen saw, in 
his pale and wild look, the countenance of the Spa- 
nish secretary. ‘The monk, after kneeling at the altar, 
withdrew along the cloister. The citizen, wrapt in 
doubt whether he had seen the living or the dead, or 
whether the whole had not been a vision of the per- 
turbed brain, rushed through the door left open by Eg- 
mont, and scarcely breathed until he reached the open 
air, and stood under the heavy shadows of the belfry 
of St. Gudule. 

That night was long memorable in Brussels. No 
man closed his eyes. A storm of indescribable vio- 
lence raged through the entire night. Thunder, light- 
ning, rain, and whirlwind, united their fury, in this 
battle of the elements. But, at midnight, another ele- 
ment more merciless mingled in the general convul- 
sion of nature. The roar of cannon announced the 
collision of the troops of the Netherlands and Spain. 
Heavy discharges of musketry, the braying of the 
Flemish trumpet, the peal of the Spanish kettle-drum, 
heard successively at all the gates, told that the Spa- 
nish positions had been attacked in all quarters. The 
roar of the cannon and the shouts of the charging 
squadrons continued until daybreak. The howlings 
of the tempest rose wilder and wilder still ; and, when 
the first dawn showed the plain around the city, all 
was devastation : cottages and trees were seen blown 
down; the villas of the opulent citizens and nobles 
dismantled ; the whole rich fertility of the soil was 
laid waste. But, in the quarter where, but the even- 

: ing before, the crimson banner of Castile waved 
haughtily over Alva’s tent, and the setting sun glowed 
: on a splendid array of tents covered with all the hues 
of the rainbow, now there was nothing to be seen but 
| a heap of black cinders, swept away from time to time 
| in vast sheets by the whirlwind. It was evident that 
the Spanish camp had been surprised, the tents burned, 
and the army beaten and driven from the siege of the 
capital. 
: The day passed in anxiety and doubtful inquiries. 
But evening brought back the body-guard of Count 
: Egmont, covered with Spanish orders, the plunder of 
the field, and bearing the captured standard of the 
Spanish general himself. They were received with 
shouts; but their dejected look showed that they had 
brought tidings of some heavy misfortune. Those soon 
transpired. Count Egmont was not to be found. He 
had led them to unexampled victory. By a display of 
skill and courage, unequalled in even his own glorious 
career, he had attacked the whole chain of the Spanish 
posts at once; had broken throngh them to the tent 
of Alva, who escaped only half naked, and by the fleet- 
ness of his horse. He had turned the whole Spanish 
camp into dust and ashes ; captured the military chest, 
the whole of their artillery, and, prize of prizes, the 
consecrated banner, which the pope had sent to Alva 
on his march to extirpate the heretics of Flanders. 
Another blow, and the war must be at an end. 

But that blow was not to be given. The great cap- 
tain who had achieved this triumph was not to be 
found, dead or alive. He had disappeared ; and there 
were strange stories told of his disappearance. He 
had been last seen in a charge that broke Alva’s fa- 
vourite cuirassiers ; the storm was raging at its height, 
at the moment of the melée, and a tremendous burst 
of lightning enveloped the combatants in one universal 
blaze. From that moment Egmont was seen no more. 
There was some wild mention of a figure, which was 
seen following him thre -h the night, and which, at 
the moment of the burst of lightning, had disappeared 
along with the unfortunate and heroic general. 

The night was spent in sorrow for the public loss. | 




































































But the calamity was triumph © Alva. The relaxa- 
tion of the pursuit had convinced him that Egmont 
must have perished ; and, with the indefatigable acti- 
vity that constituted so striking a feature of his cha- 
racter, he instantly broke up his garrisons, formed a 
fresh army, and, before twenty-four hours had passed, 
was again at the gates of Brussels. 

His emissaries were despatched through Flanders, 
to cbtain tidings of his great enemy; and the tidings 
soon came. On the evening of the second day after the 
battle Alva had summoned the city. The spirit of its 
defenders was gone with their chieftain: the gates 
were opened, and the beaten conqueror, Alva, shorn of 
all his laurels, yet enjoying all the fruits of victory, 
marched in unopposed, took possession of the palace, 
and proclaimed a reward for the head of Count Eg- 
mont, as a traitor to his king, his country, and religion. 

On that night the Spanish general gave a sumptu- 
ous entertainment to the partizans of his master in the 
city, and to his chief officers. "The banquet lasted till 
midnight, when it was suddenly interrupted by the 
arrival of a prisoner whose name produced an universal 
sensation of wonder, curiosity, and triumph. The 
story of his captors was, that, as they were on the 
point of giving up the pursuit, one of them who lin- 
gered in the remoter villages of the province was 
struck by seeing a gold chain and some jewels in the 
hands of a family of peasants, evidently unacquainted 
with their value. ‘The peasants were gathered in front 
of one of their cottages, and were playing with them 
as toys. The emissary, disguised as a travelling char- 
latan, for the better purpose of gaining intelligence, if 
mingled among them, and, by some fantastic story, \ 
contrived to discover how the jewels were obtained 
The peasants had found them in the field, beside a 
wounded officer, whom they had conveyed tothe next 
cottage. The wandering soldiers were hastily collected, 
the cottage was surrounded, and, on a bed of straw 
lay, apparently unwounded, yet palpably at the brink 
of death, the hero of the Netherlands, the son of vic- 
tory, the gallant and undone Count Egmont. 

Alva, with the full consciousness of the prize which 
he had now in his grasp, resolved that no chance 
should wrest it from him. By daybreak the council 
of state was convened ; and Egmont was carried, fee- 
ble and expiring, before a tribunal, where neither jus 
tice nor mercy was to be found. His sentence wi 
speedy. He was to be beheaded before that da 
done. 

The scaffold, erected in the great square, 
rounded during the day with groupes of sile 
mourning citizens, who contrasted the splendours 
his brief supremacy ‘with his bitter end. Before sun- 
set, amid a general muster of the Spanish troops, Eg- 
mont was brought from his dungeon. But an extraor- 
dinary change was wrought on the feeble and fainting 
figure, whom they had seen borne on the litter to the 
presence of Alva. He now marched to execution as | 


if he marched to victory. His form se to have 
suddenly assumed its original vigourgy nte- | 
nance, handsome even in anxiety an , now 
displayed the manly beauty of which so long 


the model; and there was in his dark and vivid glance 
a fire befure which the proudest of his enemies visibly 
shrank. Arrived at the scaffold, he cast his purse 
among the Spanish troopers who surrounded it, and, » 
demanding the presence of a confessor, and calmly 
contemplating the instruments of death, pronounced, 
in a tone loud enough to be heard by Alva, and his 
train in the palace-windows, that the tyranny of Spain 
was already shaken in Europe, and that in his blood 
would be cemented the pillar of Northern freedom. 
At this juncture, a movement in the crowd caught his 
attention for an instant. A Carmelite nun was seen 
ascending the steps of the scaffold, and imploring a 
moment to make an important communication to the 
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dying man. The nun advanced, and, throwing back 
her hood, revealed, to the universal astonishment, the 
countenance of the Spanish secretary. Egmont started 
in’ visible dismay, but the nun rapidly consummated 
her purpose. She had a brief but a fearful tale to 
tell. She was Eleanora di Gonzaga, a noble Italian, 
whom Egmont had loved in his earlier career, but 
whom he had giddily deserted. The insult had sunk 
into her soul. She joined the French army as a sol- 
dier, with the determination to destroy her faithless 
lover in the field. It was she who had urged the as- 
sailant of Count Egmont in the battle of St. Quentin; 
and had seen that assailant, her brother, perish under 
his sword. She had then tried the arts of that magic, 
which, in those times of darkness and credulity, hada 
strange power over the mind, scarcely less than all 
that they pretended to wield. By those arts she had 
stimulated his ambition, until she pressed him to the 
verge of ruin. The crown of the Netherlands already 
glittered in his grasp. She had plundered the jewel- 
house of the emperor of an unequalled diamond, in 
which she had persuaded Egmont that a spirit dwelt, 
which spoke oracles to him, and ensured him safety 
in the field and success in all his enterprizes. To 
complete his ruin, she had held a continued intercourse 
with Alva, by which, in the disguise of secretary to 
the count, she had made the Spaniard master of all 
his plans. Egmont’s rashness, gallant vanity, and na- 
tural proneness to the love of command, all the attri- 
butes of those who are formed to live distinguished 
lives or die memorable and melancholy deaths, had 





made him a willing victim to the keen revenge of the 
tempter. But what is equal to the anguish of woman 
when her revenge is past and her love returns? She 
saw Egmont at her feet, undone, and about to expiate 
his ambition under the Spanish axe; and from that 
moment she was all despair. But remorse was now 
too late. She took her resolution; and, putting on 
the dress which insured her a passage through the 
fierce, but deeply superstitious, soldiery of Spain, she 
followed as a nun, to stand beside the dying hour of 
him in whom her soul was bound up. Egmont listen- 
ed with astonishment. But her obvious misery of 
heart, her clasped hands, and dying voice, made him 
now less her accuser than her comforter. In a few 
generous and genile words he forgave her, and bade 
her live to seek peace at a higher tribunal than that 
of man, and to do justice to his memory among his 
fellow-citizens. 

The conference had lasted longer than suited the 
impatience of Alva. He gave a sign to the execu- 
tioner to advance. Egmont, roused from his reverie, 
and indignant at this felon-death for one who had all 
but wielded a sceptre, suddenly exclaimed, “ Must the 
general of the Netherland armies die by the hands of 
a slave?” “ Never!” cried the nun. Drawing astiletto 
from her bosom, she instantly plunged it into his heart ; 
and then followed up the blow by plunging it into her 
own. They fell together on the scaffold. They spoke 
no word. But the nun, clasping her arms round Eg- 
mont, pressed her lips to his, and in that attitude they 
died. 





HEBE. 


BeavtiFut spirit!—lady who dost play 

With the young rainbows, by life’s early springs, 
Why—with the rainbow—fade so soon away, 
Passing on viewless and on soundless wings! 
Born—like that painted vision—of the hours 
When very tears are lighted by the sun; 

But fading—not like her because the shadows 
Are kissed away, and beautifully gone ;— 

Thou, too, dost fling thy colours—o’er the mind— 
'o float away,—but leave the tears behind! 








dost thou fly?—alas! thou fliest not ;— 
‘wings that take us from thee are our own! 
are like men, who journey in a boat, 

gh some bright valley,—gliding on and on, 
ithout the sense of motion,—while the trees 


Steal by as they were walking in the breeze. 
- * - + * * 


Immortal spirit! lady of the bowl 

Which all taste once, and none may taste again,— 
Oh! for thy lost Nepenthe,—from the soul 

sorrow and to charm all pain! 

re it flows o'er graves, 
memory only memory’s smart,— 
it has healing in its waves 

y the plague-spots of the heart! 







Immortal spirit!—may we never more 
Behold the valley nor the silver spring 
Where haunt the Graces, as in days of yore, 
And thou, as then, sitt’st brightly minist’ring? 
But once—but only once!—'twas fabled well 
That, for the gods alone, ’tWas thine to pour 
The unwasting nectar from its golden cell ;— 
We quaff but once, to thirst for evermere ; 
For the dark Lethe of the grave to pine, 
Because we never more may drink of thine,— 
Nor cleanse away the spirit’s every sore 

In youth's far-distant Jordan—evermose! 





COLUMBUS AMONG THE AZORES. 
BY THOMAS BRYDSON. 


[Previous to his discovery of America, Columbus is said to have frequent- 
ly watched the setting sun, from one of the Islands of the Azores, and fan- 
cied it rising upon the great continent which he supposed to be beyond the 
ocean. } 


Oh, undiscovered world! once more 
I wander forth alone, 

To muse beside that ocean vast, 
Whose arms are round thee thrown. 


Methinks yon setting sun, which smiles 
In glory far away, 

Already, o’er thy mountain-peaks, 
Proclaims another day. 


To some awakened child of thine, 
Who sees, with careless eye, 

The wondrous landscape of my dreams 
Before him brightly lie. 


There be who scoff at thoughts like these— 
But still my soul doth keep 

Its solitary vigil here, 
Beside the solemn deep. 


Yes, yes! beyond that pathless waste, 
A mighty world I'll find ; 

And several tribes of Adam's race 
By me shall yet be joined— 


In friendship’s golden chain, as now, 
By yonder setting sun, 

Whose living line of radiance links 
Their far shores into one. 


Father of Nature! thou wilt guide 
The sail that is unfurled, 

To bear across the ocean's breast 
The tidings of a world! 
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THE METEORIC SHOWER. 


“ The great ‘ Fontenelle’ the Heavens did descry, 
And taught the LADIES his ph loso; by.” 


Our fair readers need not be under any serious 
apprehensions of alarm, at our announcing this article 
for the “ Lady’s Book; as we are not going to explore 
the mysterious depths of science, but in imitation of 
the celebrated French philosopher above noticed, who 
so successfully explained the principles of philosophy 
to the gay, the serious, and the fashionable ladies of 
the French metropolis; we intend to offer a few brief 
remarks upon the late interesting phenomenon which 
has excited so much attention even amongst the fairer 
sex of these United States. 

Meteorology is a science but very imperfectly un- 
derstood : thunder and lightning may be explained upon 
the principles established by experiments in electricity: 


but the causes of rain, hail, snow and sleet, are not by | a parallel. 





are to be observed every clear evening in the absence 
of moonlight; nevertheless a shower of these bodies is 
of very rare occurrence. Generally speaking, meteors 
are supposed to be gaseous exhalations from various 
substances on the surface of the earth, which rising 
high in the atmosphere and coming in contact with 
other gases; take fire, and produce the phenomena 
called shooting-stars. 

The shower of meteors observed throughout the 
United States on the morning of the 13th November 
last, though a very unusual phenomenon ; was never- 
| theless an exhibition similar in all respects to what 
| have been seen in former years, so that the circum- 
stance although extraordinary, is by no means without 
We are indebted to that intrepid and in- 





any means satisfactorily developed. Shooting-stars, or telligent traveller “ Humboldt,” for a description of a 
meteors have still further puzzled the investigations of | splendid shower of meteors, which he observed at 
philosophers, and it may be truly said of these pheno- | Cumana, in South America, on 12th November 1799. 
mena, what Seneca two thousand years ago expressed | “ At about half past two in the morning of that day,” 
relative to comets, namely, “that the time will come | says that celebrated writer, “the most extraordinary 
when the learned will wonder that we in our days | luminous meteors were seen towards the east, thou- 
should be ignorant of the nature of these interesting | sands of bolides and falling stars succeeded each other 
bodies.” during four hours; their direction was very regularly 

Although meteors, or shooting-stars, as they are very | from north to south: no trace of clouds was to be seen, 
improperly called, are by no means uncommon, as they | and from the beginning of the phenomenon there was 
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not a space in the heavens equal to three diameters of 
the moon that was not filled with falling stars. All 
these meteors left luminous traces from five to ten 
degrees in length, which lasted seven or eight seconds. 
Almost all the inhabitants of Cumana were witnesses 
of this phenomenon, as they left their houses before 
four o'clock to attend the first morning mass. The 
shower ceased by degrees after that hour, and the 
bolides and falling stars became less frequent; but we 
distinguished some towards the north-east, by their 
whitish light and rapid movements, a quarter of an 
hour after sunrise.” This shower was visible in the 
West India Islands, the United States, in Greenland, 
and even in some parts of Europe. 

A similar meteoric shower was observed at Rich- 
mond in Virginia, on 23d April 1803. The Gazette 
of that day says, “ that from one o'clock, until three in 
the morning, starry meteors seemed to fall from every 
part of the heavens, and in such numbers as to resem- 
ble a shower of sky-rockets. ‘The inhabitants happen- 
ed at the same time to be called from their houses by 
the fire-bell; they had therefore the opportunity of 
witnessing this extraordinary scene, and which proba- 
bly will never appear again.” This shower was also 
seen at Stockbridge in Massachusetts: and a similar 
one was observed by Captain Hammond of Salem, on 
the morning of the 13th November 1832, (precisely 
one year previous to this last shower,) when on board 
the “ Restitution,” near Mocha, in the Red Sea. 

These descriptions sufficiently prove, that the late 
meteoric shower, is not unparalleled in atmogpherical 
phenomena, and it is probable that such exhibitions 
occur much oftener than they are actually seen: moon- 
light, or cloudy weather being sufficient obstacles to 
prevent such appearances from being observed, as the 
elevation at which shooting-stars or meteors become 
visible, is generally much greater than the usual ele- 
vation of the clouds. 

The writer of these remarks, saw the late meteoric 
shower at a few minutes before five o'clock in the 
morning, it was at that time exceedingly magnificent. 
The meteors all appeared to diverge from a point 
about 20 degrees south-east of the zenith, describing 
apparent curve lines towards all parts of the horizon: 
they fell incessantly until sunrise, and nearly as fast as 
drops of rain. Some of them shot, or described a line 
extending only two or three degrees; others four or 
five degrees, whilst others passed from the radiating 
point almost to the horizon: whilst a few, after having 
traversed some distance, became apparently enlarged 
into a circular shape, afterwards bursted and left all 
the appearances of a discharged rocket. I did not hear 
any report when these meteors bursted, although I paid 
particular attention to ascertain that fact. At about 
a quarter past five o'clock a large meteor discharged 
itself in the north-west, which left a long train of light, 
which continued visible for several minutes; and as- 
sumed as it was vanishing something of the appear- 
ance of a serpent. Another, after describing an arc 
of about 30 degrees exploded, and left a beautiful 
phosphorescent train of light, which was very brilliant 
for some few seconds: others seemed to describe a zig- 
zag motion, leaving trains of light jagged like a saw. 
I did not observe any variety of colours, either in the 
meteors themselves, or in the streams of light they left 
in the direction in which they had moved: all was 
pure white light similar in all respects to the light of 
the fixed stars. The illuminated path that is generally 
seen to accompany shooting-stars or meteors, is in a 
great degree an optical illusion, arising from the rapi- 
dity of their motions; the eye receiving the impression 
of the places where they commence and where they 
terminate, and the rapidity is such, that to the eye the 
spaces passed over appear like lines of light. This 
may be illustrated by lighting the end of a long stick, 
and then giving it a rapid circular motion with the 


hand: to persons at a short distance there will be ap- 
parently a circle of light, whereas such circle is only 
the illuminated path which the end of the lighted stick 
describes. 

It is impossible to notice all the varieties of this 
very extraordinary and very interesting phenomenon: 
the engraving which accompanies this article, conveys 
a faithful representation of this meteoric shower. Those 
who were so unfortunate as not to have been witnesses 
of it, may form some remote idea of its appearance, by 
imagining a constant discharge of sky-rockets, radiating 
in all directions from a certain point in the heavens 
near the zenith, and passing rapidly down the apparent 
arch of the sky towards all parts of the horizon. 

It is to be regretted that the state of meteorological 
science is such, that some more expressive word is not 
introduced to supply that of falling-star. As our fair 
readers are no doubt aware that such an event as a 
falling-star, is almost physically impossible. Those 
silver-looking points that are seen every clear evening 
in the heavens, are bodies at such immense distances, 
that although we are nearly 200 millions of miles 
nearer to them at one period of the year than we are 
at another, there is no apparent alteration in their 
magnitude ; and they occupy the same relative position 
towards each other. Even assuming it possible for 
one of the nearest of those brilliant orbs, to fall towards 
our globe, the progress would be gradual, and it would 
be hundreds of years in performing its journey. Unless 
some extraordinary revolution should take place in the 
order of nature, the laws of gravity be destroyed, 

“ And earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 

And planets and suns run lawless thro’ the sky: 

The ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 

And being on being wreck’d, and world on world.” 





Unless events like these occur, there is not the re- 
motest reason to believe, that any of the stars will 
ever fall to the earth. But still the opinion is preva- 
lent that stars do actually fall: but it should be known 
that they are all numbered and classed into constella- 
tions; and the exact number in each is as well known 
to the astronomer, as the members of a family are 
known to the head of it. And if any one star disap- 
pear from its place in the heavens, or a new one 
should be discovered to have intruded itself into any 
of the constellations, the astronomers in either case 
would know it; and in the latter instance would im- 
mediately take cognizance of the new-comer, and 
watch its movements, as naturally as the head of a 
family would those of a stranger, who had without 
leave, taken up his residence in his dwelling-house. 
In the showers of falling stars that have been observed 
at different times, hundreds of thousands must have 
descended towards the earth: but it is ascertained that 
the number of fixed stars remain the same, not one has 
departed from its place; and they have now as they 
had thousands of years ago, the same situation and 
relative position towards each other. 

Not having any term in the present vocabulary of 
meteorological science, more significant than meteors, 
we have to observe that the late shower differed from 
all preceding ones, in the apparent radiation from 
a centre; which centre was observed to be in “ Leo,” 
and not far from “ Regulus,” the principal star in that 
constellation. Just as a column of water thrown up 
from an artificial fountain is seen to diverge from the 
top, and fall in beautiful curve lines towards the basin 
beneath; just so did these meteors seem to fall from 
this radiating centre towards all parts of the horizon. 
We think that the phenomenon may be explained by 
supposing that there had been suddenly accumulated 
in the lower regions of the atmosphere, a considerable 
quantity of hydrogen or some other highly elastic gas, 
which from its less gravity and greater elasticity than 





the surrounding air, ascended towards the higher re- 
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gions of the atmosphere in a column: that at a certain 
elevation, either by electricity or some other agent, 
this gas became ignited ; under such circumstances the 
portions of the column as they ascended, would be 
successively ignited, and throw off those beautiful cor- 
ruscations that were witnessed in the late meteoric 
shower. This theory is at least far more plausible, 
than any other we have either read or heard of: 
although many scientific and ingenious suggestions 
have been published respecting this singular and ex- 
traordinary phenomenon. 


FT 
Original. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 

Tuts female, illustrious from the splendour of her 
talent, has left a name that will be handed down to 
future ages with the sublime poetry of Milton and 
Shakspeare. 

Born in a comparatively humble station; nature 
seems to have delighted in modelling this excelling 
creature afier her own likeness; for she more resem- 
bled the ideal beauty of possible nature, than one 
should have expected actually to have seen. Her early 
youth was passed in trying to avoid a profession upon 
which she was destined to throw such lustre. 

Mrs. Piozzi, a lady famed for her learning, and even 
mere celebrated as the friend of Dr. Johnson, felt 
deeply interested in the fortunes of Mrs. Siddons; to 
her, and Mrs. Siddons, is the author of this sketch, in- 
debted for the facts herein stated. 

As a girl, Mrs. Siddons has avowed, she had no dra- 
matic talent; and has frequently wept at her father’s 
allotting her some theatrical character she felt herself 
unable to sustain. This repugnance became at length 
so overpowering that a situation was obtained fur her 
as humble companion to Miss Greathead. The thou- 
sand disagreeables attendant upon a state of almost 
servitude, and the constant entreaty of her father, at 
last overcame her resistance, and she once more be- 
came attached to the theatrical company over which 
he presided. Her marriage with Mr. Siddons soon 
followed her return to the stage; and the wants of an 
increasing family stimulated her to extraordinary ex- 
ertion. Her improvement was so rapid that she be- 
came at last the theme of conversation in the higher 
circles; and Mr. Garrick was tempted to visit Bath for 
the purpose of seeing her act; and was so forcibly 
struck with her powerful talent, that he foretold her 
future eminence ;—but from jealousy or caprice, with- 
held her from London as long as he possibly could. 
Howevershe ultimately attained the station she so richly 
merited ; and retained it without a rival to the close of 
her theatrical career. 

In private life, Mrs. Siddons was much caressed by 
the first people; but her habits were entirely domes- 
tic. She was in high favour with the Queen, and 
was appointed to read Milton to her Majesty. With 
all the brilliancy of her talent, the full acknowledg- 
ment of that talent by the public, Mrs. Siddons was 
subjected to much private sorrow. The loss of two 
lovely daughters, in the early bloom of womanhood ; 
and domestic grievances of another description, threw 
a cloud over her brightest moments; and when she 
chose to unfold the inmost recesses of her heart, one 
might be tempted to inquire, whether the greatest 
gifts, are not fearfully counterbalanced by evil. Mrs. 
Siddons was rather a timid woman in society. She 
spoke little. She read divinely. Nothing could be 
more impressive than her style of reading “ Paradise 
Lost.” She increased an already lucrative engage- 
ment in Dublin by giving readings of Milton in the 
Rotunda. The Saloon was splendidly attended on 
each night. 

Many contemptible attempts were made at various 





times to throw a shade over Mrs. Siddons’ private cha- 
racter; but the malice of her enemies invariably 
rebounded upon themselves. In every situation of 
domestic life, her conduct was as exemplary, as her 
public career was exalted, and the honour paid her by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, seems to have been fully merited 
by her. In his splendid painting of her as the Tragic 
Muse, he has wrought his name in her drapery so as 
to give the idea of an embossed border; and paid her 
the very great compliment, in fact, the greatest that 
could be paid by a man of his exalted talent; in say- 
ing, “That he could conceive no higher honour, than that 
his name should descend to posterity upon the hem of 
her garment.” 

As an actress, Mrs. Siddons stood alone.—Nothing 
at present, resembles her even in the remotest degree. 
Her wonderful voice,—full, solemn and sweet, pre- 
served its distinctness in the highest exertions, and re- 
mained unlost in the lowest articulations. Her action, 
and attitudes, resembled the finest statues of antiquity. 
Of the expression of her countenance no adequate idea 
can be formed: her eye was so very uncommon in its 
form, and varied in its expression and colour, that 
without speaking, her silence was more eloquent than 
language. She dressed with the utmost simplicity— 
indeed, she was too sublimely beautiful to need orna- 
ment. All her features bore the stamp of greatness. 
Her excelling characters were Lady Macbeth, Lady 
Randolph,—Constance—and Volumnia: and in them, 
she was unimaginably great. 

Mrs. Siddons expressed the greatest regret at the 
increased dimensions of the London theatres—and in 
a conversation she had with Mr. Holman, about two 
years previous to her quitting the stage:—she told him, 
that had theatres been constructed upon the same 
principle when she first became popular, she never 
should have attained the eminence she enjoyed during 
her long theatrical career. 

The character in which she seemed to soar to the 
highest pitch of dramatic excellence, was Lady Mac- 
beth. And her own account of the misery she endured 
whilst studying the character deserves to be recorded. 
It was required by the interests of the theatre that she 
should study the part at very short notice. The time 
allotted was a day and intervening night. When the 
day closed, she found that she did not know half the 
words of the character. The evening wore away, but 
she felt herself incompetent to the task for the fullow- 
ing evening, unless she devoted the whole of the night 
to study. She continued by a little manceuvring to 
keep her husband and Mr. Kemble in conversation 
until past midnight; but at that hour they both de- 
clared they must retire to rest; her description of the 
agony she endured when she found she must go 
through all the horrors of the character alone, was 
truly appalling. It is probable that much of the fear- 
ful energy she imparted to the three great scenes of 
Lady Macbeth might have sprung from the terrors of 
that night. 

Mrs. Siddons possessed in a high degree the art of 
modelling. ‘The most finished casts in her collection 
is a bust of herself, and one of each of her brothers, 
John, and Charles Kemble. 

The Queen of England, wife to George III., ever 
retained her admiration of Mrs. Siddons: and when at 
a very advanced period of her life, she gave her last 
fete at Frogmore; she sent for Mrs. Siddons and pub- 
licly presented her with a chain enriched with bril- 
liants. Happy period! when genius and virtue in- 
sured the female who possessed them the respect and 
admiration of Princes,—now, alas, those very quali- 
ties are but fa barrier to the advancement of their 
possessor. The affected refinement of the present 
time; its hollow, heartless pleasures, withers the ten- 
der buds of genius, and drives virtue to misery, and 


despair. 
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La ven der, sweet La ven der, Lavender. 








Il. 


Sweet Lavender, sweet Lavender, in vain alas! I cry, 

Altho!? I offer bargains rare to every passer by $ 

Ive fasted long and labour’d hard thro? many a sultry hour, 
In pity buy my Lavender, sweet Lavender in flow’r= 


Sweet Lavender, sweet Lavender, sweet Lavenders 
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ESSAY ON THE USE OF CORSETS, STAYS, &c. 


BY MATHEW CAREY. 


Tne havoc made on the younger portion of the sex 
by stays, corsets, and other contrivances for abridging 
the size of the waist, has been the subject of animad- 
version and exhortation, time out of mind, by medical 
men and others. But unhappily in vain. Probably the 
chief cause has been, that neither the parents of the 
young ladies, nor the young ladies themselves, have 
ever fully realized the lamentable consequences of this 

tem. 

That ladies, insectised by any contrivances calcula- 
ted to render their waists slender, have a more sylph- 
like appearance, and are more pleasing to the eyes of 
our sex, than those who have been used to a costume 
which allows fair play to the muscles, sinews, nerves, 
cartilages, etc., cannot be doubted ; and as the sexes 
are naturally, and, indeed, laudably ambitious of pleas- 
ing each other, it is not wonderful that ladies have 
adopted that form of costume which renders them most 
attractive tooursex. Were this object attainable with- 
out a sacrifice of comfort or health, I should advise 
compression by steam, so as to attain the utmost possi- 
ble degree of slenderness. But that this is impracti- 
cable, will appear from the following awful catalogue 
of evils, which flow from the use of those articles, 
taken from Willich’s lectures on diet and regimen—a 
work of acknowledged merit. 

“T shall briefly state a few of the consequences 
arising from this unnatural part of female dress; name- 
ly—diseases of the breast, external callosities, and can- 
cer itself ; the ribs are compressed ; the spine is bent 
out of its place ; the free expansion of the lungs is pre 
vented, hence shortness of breath, indurations, and tuber- 
cles of the lungs, cramp of the stomach, defective diges- 
tion, nausea, irregularities of the secretory and other 
organs, in short, the list of maladies thus produced is 
too long to be here detailed.” 

Suppose only half, or a third, or a fourth, or a tenth 
part of these consequences result from this practice, 
ought it not to be banished for ever from society ? 

There is one important point of view in which this 
fashion may be considered, that ought to have, and I 
trust will have, a decided influence on young ladies 
and induce them to abandon it. In the eyes of the 
other sex they lose by it far more then they gain. 

That the slenderness of the waist renders the female 
contour more agreeable to the eye, I have admitted ; 
but that any one or two of the diseases stated by Wil- 
lich will materially affect “the human face divine,” 
which very soon reveals the effects of any derange- 
ment of the animal functions, and hence assumes more 
or less of a sepulchral appearance, is equally true; and 
it will not be denied that there is far more attraction 
in a healthy, blooming face, with the waist of the natu- 
ral dimensions, than in a slender waist accompanied 
by a face which has lost its bloom by disease. Let us 
suppose two young ladies, one with a very slender 
waist, but with such a pallid face as the diseases in 
question infallibly produce, and the other with a waist 
that has never suffered any very undue compression, 
and the bloom that a sound state of health insures, to 
meet the eyes of a young gentleman who has serious 
thoughts of settling for life, and has as yet formed no 
attachment. Let both stand on the most perfect equali- 
ty as regards intellect, manners, family connexions, for- 
tune, ete.—can there be any doubt that the latter 
would as completely carry the palm as Venus by the 
judgment of Paris carried it over Juno? 

Let me add one important consideration to which 
those on whom devolves the care of young females 





ought to pay great attention. Tight lacing increases 
the difficulty and dangers of parturition, a process to 
be taken into consideration in the future destiny of the 
larger portion of the sex, and of course worthy of at 
tention at a very early stage of their existence. This 
process is certainly sufficiently critical and dangerous 
without having its dangers increased by unnatural com- 
pression ; it is highly probable that no small portion of ~ 
the deaths of mothers and children that take place in 
this delicate process of nature, arises from this cause. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped, that parental authority 
will be exerted to remove the source of so many evils, 
and that young ladies, with a prudent view to their 
probable future situation in society, will display their 
good sense in abandoning this odious practice, or at 
least taking the advice of Willich: 

“If any such part of the dress be at all admissible, 
it ought to consist of soft and pliable materials ; such 
as fine chamois leather, hatter’s felt, or what is still 
better, the knitted and more elastic texture used for 
gloves and stockings.” 

‘That the spider-like appearance of a lady’s waist is 
not so very essential to her attractions as has been ge- 
nerally supposed, is clear from the fact, that young 
ladies at present, although the existing form of dress 
excludes the appearance of the diminution of the waist, 
have as large a share of attention, and as frequently 
settle themselves well in life, as when the old costume 
was in fashion. 

In corroboration of these views, I submit to the con- 
sideration of the reader the following interesting ex- 
tracts from the Anatomical Class Book, a recent work 
which touches on this subject. These extracts speak 
powerfully to the eye, by an exhibit of the effect of tight 
lacing on the female form. 

We here introduce the following drawings, to show 
what is the actual condition of the chest that has be- 
come permanently diminished by artificial means, com- 
pared with one that has been developed as nature in- 
tended. 

Young ladies require nearly as much exercise as boys, 
but of a less violent character, as their physical organ- 
ization is not calculated, it is reasonable to suppose, for 
severe exertions of the muscles. They cetainly re- 
quire loose, easy clothing, that the bones concerned in 
the formation of the apartment in which is placed the 
vital apparatus, may be free, unimpeded, and unre- 
strained. 

CONTRACTED CHEST. 
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An outline is here presented of the chest of a fe 
male, to show the actual condition of the bones, as 
they appear after death, in every lady who has habitu- 
ally worn stays. 

‘All the false ribs, from the lower end of the breast 
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bone, are unnaturally cramped inwardly towards the 
spine, so that the liver, stomach and other digestive 
organs in the immediate vicinity, are pressed into such 
small compass, that their functions are interrupted, and 
in fact, all the vessels, bones, and viscera, on which 
the individual is constantly depending for health, are 
more or less distorted and enfeebled. 


SKELETON OF A WELL-FORMED FEMALE CHEST. 





By comparing the accompanying plan of a well de- 
veloped and naturally proportioned female chest, with 
the frightful skeleton appended to the preceding note, 
the difference is strikingly apparent. Here is breadth 
—-space for the lungs to act in; and the short ribs are 
thrown outwardly, instead of being curved and twist- 
ed down towards the spine, by which ample space is 
afforded for the free action of all those organs, which 
in the other frame, were too small to sustain life. The 
first may be regarded as the exact shape and figure of 
a short lived female ; and this may be contemplated 
as an equally true model of the frame of another, who, 
so far as life depends upon a well-formed body, would 
live to a good old age. 

The lungs suffer—and in those cases, which are ninc- 
ty in a hundred, where the stays have been laced on 
in very early life, before the ribs have become perfect- 
ly ossified, the chest is never developed ;—it never as- 
sumes the form which it would have had, were it not 
for this mechanical restraint; consequently, for want 
of capacity, or in other words, for want of room, the 
lungs are too small for the requirements of the body; 
—they cannot oxygenate the blood—an_ indispensa- 
ble vital process. 

Corset-boards are quite as reprehensible, though 
the injuries to which they give rise, are less apparent 
in the beginning. The busk operates almost exclusive- 
ly on the sternum or breast bone, which is easily bent 
out of its original position, at its lower extremity. 

By a constant pressure of an inelastic board, the 
lower end of the sternum, which juts down into the 
abdominal muscles two or three inches, is forced in- 
ward, and becoming ossified in that direction, is pro- 
ductive of serious injury to the stomach, which lies 
just behind it. 

A multitude of painful and protracted diseases, by 
which females in the higher walks of society, in this 
age, are hurried to an early grave, have their orgin in 
this horrible custom of wearing stays. ‘Thousands up- 
on thousands of young ladies are the yearly victims, 
even in the United States, to consumption, which is 
wholly referable to this fashionable, but perverted 
taste, of conforming to a practice which has for its ob- 
ject the improvement of the female furm; as though 
the Creator, in constructing the most beautiful work of 
his creation, neglected to give that last finishing pro- 
cess, which they imagine themselves to have discover- 
ed, and which can alone be satisfactory to the sex. 





THE BIRTH=PLACE OF COLUMBUS. 


Sin—To a native of this Continent, to which, how- 
ever, by a strange injustice posterity has not given his 
name, the birth place of Columbus must always be an 
object of interest. A house is still shown in the vil- 
lage of Cogoletto, near Genoa, as that in which he was 
born. At the door of the building is a stone, on which 
the following inscription in Italian has been inscribed 
since 1650. It bears the name of a priest of the same 
family. The two other inscriptions in Latin have been 
recently added. Like the birth-place of our own 
Shakspeare, at Stratford-on-Avon, that of Columbus is 
visited by all curious travellers. Some time ago a 
party made a pilgrimage to the spot, and entered the 
house in silence with their heads uncovered, regarding 
the birth place of the great discoverer of the New 
World, as one of the most interesting sites of their 
route. I subjoin the inscriptions, and have attempted 


an imitation. It will be perceived that in the Italian, 


there is a play upon the meaning of Colombo, which 
would be ineffective in the translation. 


ELOGH. 

Di Cristoforo Colombo, scopritor dell’ America l’anno 

1492—scritti nella casa di sua nascita, nel paese di 
Cogoletto, contrada Giuggiovlo. 


I. 
Con generoso ardir dall’ area all’ onde 
Ubbidiette il vol Colomba prende, 
Corre, s’aggira, terren’ scopre, e fronde 
Dolivo, in segno, al gran Noe ne rende. 
L’imita in cio Colombo, ne s’asconde, 
E da sua patria il mar soleando fende ; 
Terreno al fin scoprendo diede fondo, 
Offrendo al’ Ispano un nuovo Monco. 
11 2 Decembre, 1650. 
Prete Antonio CoLomso. 
Il. 
Hospes siste gradum ; Fuit H I C lux prima Colombo, 
Orbe viro majori, Hen! nimis arcta Domus! 


Ill. 
Unus erat Mundus; Duo sunt, aitI S TE; fuerunt. 
1826. 


The above imitated : 


IN PRAISE. 

Of Christopher Columbus, discoverer of America 
in the year 1492—written in the house of his birth, im 
the country of Cogoletto, in the district of Giuggiolo. 


I. 
Swift from the Ark, above the watery waste, 
The Dove. obedient, flies with generous haste ; 
Still onward speeds, nor pauses in her flight 
Until the long-sought land relieves her sight— 
Thence as a token of the welcome strand, 
An olive branch she bears to Noah's hand! 
Like her, Columbus scorns inglorious ease, 
Far from his country ploughs the maiden seas— 
Nor cast he anchor, nor a sail was furl'd, 
Until to Spain he gave another world! 


Il. 
Stay, traveller, stay! before these narrow walls 
Awhile thy weary pilgrimage restrain— 
Here first Columbus breath'd the vital air: 
This roof held one—the world could not contain! 


III. 
The World was one—Columbus said, they’re two— 
He found a World, and made the saying true! 
I am, sir, etc., J.C. F. 
Quebec, April 12, 1834. 
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THE STATUE; 


OR, AN EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE ART OF SAYING A GREAT DEAL ABOUT NOTHING. 





0, ‘tis the curse of love, and still approv'd, 
When women cannot love, whem they're below'd.”—Shakszeare. 


I was born in Norway, of lordly lineage, and to 
more than a competency. I was the only survivor of 
eleven children, and was consequently indulged with 
that foolish disregard to futurity which so ofien brings 
a blight upon our manhood, after it has quenched the 
sportive happiness of infancy. I was naturally reserv- 
ed and saturnine, and frequently the prey of a gloomy 
enthusiasm which, like the hidden fires of a volcano, 
effervesced unseen within me, when all was calm 
without. The rigid muscles of the countenance be- 
trayed not the fierce conflict of the spirit. Though of 
a strange, unsocial temper, I was nevertheless timid to 
excess, and alive to the acutest feelings of sensibility. 
Abstraction was the atmosphere in which my spirit 
delighted to expatiate—here alone it found its home— 
here alone it seemed to “ live and move and have its 
being.” I was shunned by my companions on account 
of the repulsive aspect with which I generally greeted 
them, thongh at the very moment that they were 
shrinking from my presence with an almost instinctive 
loathing, my bosom was frequently overflowing with 
the very milk of human kindness towards them. Alas! 
how was I misunderstood! my heart was a “sealed 
book ;” and becanse my countenance too sternly told 
that its “ secrets were hid,” no volume of “ black ma- 
gic” could be more fearfully mistrusted by my mercu- 
rial but suspicious compeers. How rash does such a 
conclusion frequently prove! No mortal eye can pene- 
trate the secret repository of another's bosom, yet my 
sombre lineaments were read as the index of mine, 
though they were really most faithless interpreters. 

My father died when I was about two and twenty. 
leaving me the possession of a tolerably good estate. 
My paternal abode was situated nearly in the centre 
of a vast forest upon the borders of an oozy lake, from 
which a moat that suryounded the walls was constant- 
ly filled. This was a seclusion which suited well 
with the natural austerity of my taste. I was fond of 
contemplating nature in her most terrific sublimities, 
and here | was not without the opportunity. I had 
seen the pine-tree shivered by the lightning—I had 
beheld the rock riven by the thunderbolt—I had felt 
the shock of the earthquake, and witnessed the mighty 
crash of the avalanche—I had heard the unearthly 
roar of the Maelstrom, and seen the vessel whirled in- 
to its foaming vortex, where the shriek of death was 
drowned in the fierce hiss of the whirlpool ;—so that 
my mind was braced alike against the accidents of 
time and circumstance—the contingencies of climate 
or locality. 

At the age of twenty-two, I found myself in the 
midst of a Norwegian forest, almost excluded from hu- 
man intercourse. This, however, was not to mea 
matter of regret. I loved occupation, and therefore 
time never encumbered me with a sad burthen of un- 
occupied moments. My favourite employment was 
scuipture, of which I was extremely fond, and in 
which I was considered to excel. From a child I had 
manifested an extraordinary predilection for this art ; 
and my parents, in order to gratify my ambition of dis- 
tinction as a sculptor, sent me to Rome, where I studi- 
ed all the finest specimens of ancient and modern art. 
My progress in improvement was rapid, and I was 
flattered by the approbation of some of the most cele- 
brated masters of the period. Before I had attained 





the age of one-and-twenty, I was elected a member of 
the academy at Rome, and my works were already 
talked of as those of a young man likely to do honour 
to hisage and country. [ returned to Norway, “ with 
all my budding honours thick upon me,” but was, 
nevertheless, not happy. There was a vacuum in my 
mind which I could not fill up—a longing after some- 
thing that [ could not realize. Being of a dreamy and 
ardent turn of mind, I had pictured to myself a Uto- 
pian state of happiness, which it was not in the nature 
of things that I could ever see fulfilled. 

My mother died soon after my return from Rome, 
and [ felt myself at once to be a solitary being cast 
upon the wide world, without a human creature either 
to claim my sympathies, or to fix my affections. I have 
said that my sensibility was strong, and easily excited. 
There was a tenderness in my nature which perpetu- 
ally sought to exhibit itself; and I was therefore 
anxious to unite my destiny with that of some woman 
who should fix and concentrate it, making my tree of 
life to blossom and shed its fruits round my domestic 
hearth ; who should share alike in my hopes and dis- 
appointments, and cast the sweets of domestic joy 
among those bitters with which the cup of my exist- 
ence had, as I thought, so lavishly overflowed. I how- 
ever met no such object. I had seen many clever, 
many accomplished, many handsome women; but there 
were such failings in all that I could attach myself to 
none. I had, moreover, microscopic fastidiousness 
which magnified every little imperfection into a griev- 
ous deformity. I was, besides, so constitutionally 
bashful, that I had not the courage to make known my 
feelings, even had they been attracted to any one; and 
the bitter consciousness of this infirmity caused me to 
examine the qualities of every woman who happened 
to come within the influence of my splenetic scrutiny 
with a warped and cankered judgment. I at length 
persuaded myself that I hated the sex, because I had 
neither the courage to “tell my love,” nor the stoi- 
cism to 

“ Sit like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 


My mind, however, so constantly dwelt with a mor- 
bid regret upon the disappointment I was doomed to 
undergo in not meeting with a woman of congenial 
feelings, who might share my sorrow and promote my 
joys, that the reaction of melancholy caused it to beat 
length perpetually haunted by a vision, the very dezu 
ideal of physical and moral beauty. ‘This “ faultless 
monster which the world ne’er saw,” I longed to see 
embodied, with a fervency beyond the power of de- 
scription to pourtray. It bore such a palpable aspect 
to the mind's eye, that I almost fancied it a part of my- 
self, and seemed to hold familiar intercourse with this 
visionary perfection. It was perpetually before me, 
both in my dreams and during my waking, and at 
length assumed a “local habitation,” so definite and 
tangible, that it seemed as if I could feel the pressure 
of its impassive members, and hear the sweet cadence 
of its imaginary utterance. I at length all but persua- 
ded myself of its identity, and that this shadowy cre- 
ation, which had been so long the companion of my 
slumbering and waking thoughts, was the object des- 
tined to shed a gleam <f glory on my path, that should 
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light me to the goal of my happiness. With this feel- 
ing, I commenced a statue of a virgin, and laboured 
incessantly until I had shaped the block into form and 
beauty. The vision by which my mind was so con- 
stantly occupied was the model after which I wronght, 
and its exact form and lineaments were eventually trans- 
ferred to the marble. As the work grew under my 
hands, my \ murkiness of mind” gradually gave way 
to more pleasing emotions; and I acquired, by degrees, 
a buoyancy of spirits which astonished all who were 
familiar with my natural disposition. The vision be- 
came fainter and fainter upon my mind in proportion 
as the statue assumed its likeness; and by the time 
this was finished, had faded before the reality into 
which my labours had embodied it. Every one who 
saw my statue was struck with astonishment and ad- 
miration at the grace and beauty which it displayed. 
I confess | was myself surprised at the surpassing ex- 
cellence of my own work. The statue was perfect. 
A Phidias or a Praxiteles might have envied my success. 
I had draped it in a light flowing vest, which loosely 
covered the figure, leaving only the neck, arms, and 
feet bare, but sufficiently indicating the beautiful con- 
tour of the frame and limbs. Shall I confess my 
weakness? I actually fell in love with my own 
work. 

We have our moral as well as our physical idiosyn- 
erasies, and the singular peculiarity in my moral con- 
stitution was here most marvellously developed. I 
had seen no living being who realized those severe 
ideas of beauty which I had perfected in the object 
before me. I looked upon it in the abstraction of ab- 
sorbed delight; the whole world seemed to be shut 
out from my thoughts; the beautiful marble was my 
paradise: but when my thoughts reverted from vague 
fantasies to stern realities, I gazed upon the statue only 
to sigh that it had no feelings germane with mine.— 
Though beautiful as imagination could represent, it 
stood before me fixed upon a pedestal, unconscious, 
mute, and rigid, while to me it was a bitter agony to 
think it did not live. How did I wish for the enchant- 
er’s art that I might cause it to Start into life, to im- 
print its warm kisses on my lips—to breathe the holi- 
est vows of love into my ear; and that I might lead 
it blouming in vital beauty to the altar, and unite my 
destiny with living perfection. I bad never, as I have 
before said, felt courage sufficient to make my profes- 
sions of love to any woman, though I had frequently 
and ardently wished to be married, as celibacy was 
my aversion; yet my invincible timidity invariably 
withheld me from making the declaration. Had the 
marble which I had so successfully endowed with 
symmetry and beauty been endued also with moiion 
and intelligence, I was confident, that in spite of my 
natural timidity, I should have felt less awed in ma- 
king such an avowal to the object of my own creation, 
than I had towards those beauties whom I so frequent- 
ly met before my return from the great theatre of art. 
Not a day passed over my head without my doing 
something to the statue, so that it appeared to advance 
in perfection with every succeeding morrow. It 
was stamped upon my memory with an impression, 
so vivid and indelible, that every other object faded 
before it, like the early mists upon the hills before the 
rising of the summer sun. I again became wretched. 
The void in my existence seemed to extend, and a dis- 
tressing insanity of mind daily added to my morose 
and selfish melancholy. I sought not to be comforted. 
I shunned consolation with a savage determination to 
endure, as if there had been a sort of hervism in giv- 
ing way in silence and in secret to my own fierce bit- 
terness of spirit. I had no voice for joy—the world 
was my dungeon, in which I was surrounded by evils 
which appeared as if armed pvith so many flaming 
swords to keep me from the paradise of enjoyment. I 
seemed to bear within me a principle of self-torment, 





so that every thing I did stagnated, as it were, my milk 
of human kindness, into 


——“ gall and bitterness of seul.” 


One evening, not being able to sleep, after tossing 
for a time in feverish anxiety upon my bed, I rose and 
sought my studio, in order to abate the turbulence of 
my thoughts, by indulging in a gaze at the mute but 
lovely object of my romantic adoration. The moon 
shone bright and unclouded, through a large oriel, and 
cast its broad beams to the extremity of the apartment. 
Every object was clearly distinct, and nothing but the 
shrill hum of the gnat interrupted the stillness of a 
calm summer midnight. I threw myself into a large 
easy chair where I was accustomed to rest myself dur- 
ing the intervals of suspension from my labours at the 
marble. The solemn stillness of the hour—the sub- 
dued brightness of the moonlight—the associations of 
peace and repose, so natural to such a scene and such 
a time, threw a calm over my senses, to which they 
had been some time a stranger. I looked upon the 
statue with feelings in which it was difficult to trace 
whether disappointment or delight was predominant. 
The moonbeams fell upon the wkite and polished folds 
of the drapery, and half the fice was illuminated 
while the other half was in shadew. I gazed for some 
time in a state of painful abstracion. On a sudden the 
chamber seemed to be filled wih a light vapoury mist, 
which gradually lulled my seases into a state of lan- 
guid quiescence. There appeared to be cast around 
every thing that sort of visionary indistinctness of 
which we are sensible when we look at remote objects 
through the faint shadows of summer twilight. The 
rigidity of my feelings soon relaxed, and I felt for the 
moment a quiet transport of mind and heart which was 
altogether unaccountable. I kept my eyes upon the 
statue until at length it appeared to vibrate upon the 
pedestal. The folds of the drapery seemed to be rais- 
ed by the calm night air that was admitted through a 
small aperture in the window. [ fancied it must be 
an illusion—it wes too transporting for reality—I fixed 
my eyes more intently upon ‘he beautiful object before 
me. The movements were repeated—the eyelid, up- 
on which the moonbeams now directly fell, closed for 
an instant, the lips separated and relaxed into a smile. 
I was absorbed in breathless wonder, but what was my 
astonishment when I beheld the figure step from the 
pedestal upon the platform on which I was accustomed 
to work, and majestically descend the steps which were 
attached to it, fur my more convenient ascent and de- 
scent during the progress of my labours. 

The statue stood a breathing object before me. I 
started from my chair and seized its hand. The 
warmth of life, however, seemed not to be there, for 
though the flexibility natural to human flesh was evi- 
dent to the touch, there was, nevertheless a marble 
coldness which struck a sudden chill at my heart. The 
eye sparkled with light and life, but it emitted only its 
own natural lustre, not that sweetly reflected light 
which comes from the ardent soul through the eyes, 
its most eloquent interpreters. There was no expres- 
sion of sympathy—no glance of feeling—no trait of 
endearing humanity ;—all was cold, inflexible and re- 
pulsive. J was abashed and distressed. In an agony 
of disappointment I drew the lovely creature more di- 
rectly into the moonlight. I had almost distrusted the 
evidence of my senses, but without cause. I contem- 
plated no longer the senseless marble to which my own 
hands had imparted form and beauty, bct an animated 
creature surpassing the loveliness of mortality. There 
was no “unreal mockery” before me. The breath 
came quick and audible from lips over which it threw 
a perfume that made the atmosphere around her redo- 
lent of Heaven's own fragrance. I breathed my vows 
of impassioned, yet most holy love into her ear ;— 
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they were listened to, but not answered ; they produced 
no more impression than the transient shower upon 
the arid sands of the desert, or the moonbeam upon 
the frost-bound waters. I again grasped her hand, but 
it returned not the pressure of mine. I clasped her 
fervently to my heart—I felt no responsive throb, 
while the heavy drooping eye-lid was but too faithful 
an interpreter of the insensibility which reigned within 
her fair but stony bosom. She was painfully indiffer- 
ent to every thing around her. In a wild transport of 
anguish, I again embraced her; the slow pulsation of 
her heart beat heavy and regular against mine, which 
palpitated with a violence that all but deprived me 
of utterance. I was nearly sufiocated by conflicting 
passions. Vainly did I implore a return of my affec- 
tion. My appeal was unheeded. She averted her 
eye—no flush of repressed emotion overspread her 
cheek—she was calm and unimpassioned; I found, to 
my inexpressible anguish, that, within the beautiful 
casket befure me, no jewel was enshrined. The body 
was perfect, but the soul was wanting. 

How bitierly did I curse my folly for the unhallow- 
ed wish that the work of my own vain hands should 
be endued with life! I nevertheless could not stifle 
the longing which I felt to inspire her with the same 
feelings by which my own sensitive spirit was over- 
borne. I still turned to her in earnest supplication, 
yet the calm expression of her countenance remained 
undisturbed. Like the flawless crystal; that counte- 
nance was perfect in it own superficial brightness, 
but reflected no hues of beauty from within. Vainly 
did I implore a return of affection—my appeals were 
unheeded—her eye neither drooped nor brightened. 
Alas! I saw that she lived indeed, but she was living 
marble. I turned from her with an emotion of unre- 
pressed agony, yet could not long withhold my sight 
from an object upon which I had been accustomed to 
gaze with such ardent delight. ‘The moonbeams still 
fell upon her exquisitely moulded lineaments, while 
her glossy flaxen hair was slightly raised by the gentle 
airs which undulated through the apartment, and 
spread in graceful freedon upon her shoulders. | 
again took her hand; there was however no sign of 
sensibility in her placid features which told that such 
pressure was welcome to her heart. She looked, if 
possible, only the more quiet and passionless. I was 
more miserable than ever. It is impossible to define 
my sensations. I felt as if I were a living volcano 
about to be consumed by the fires which raged unseen 
within my bosom. What a wretch did I stand to my 
own contemplation! The fondest dream of my imagi- 
nation had been realized, and [ was still unhappy. I 
beheld that object who had for months absorbed my 
thoughts, living before me, and in “ form as palpable” as 
my own—the passive creature of my will; yet misery 
clung around my heart with renewed pertinacity. 

“Canst thou not leve me?” I cried, with frantic 
emotion. . 

I might as well have breathed my appeal to the 
winds; she coldly smiled, while her imperturbable 
placidity of expression gave a silent answer to my 
question more positive than language—it was not to 
be mistaken. I dropped her hand, darted like a maniac 
from the blighting coldness of her aspect, and laid my 
forehead upon a marble slab which stood in a dark 
recess of the chamber. My eyes flashed fire—my 
brain reeled—the het blood seemed to flow in lava 
floods to my heart—my sensations were too strong for 
endurance, and starting from my recumbent position, I 
rushed once more into the full glare of the moonlight. 
The object of my idolatry stood calm and insensible as 
before. My agonies made not the slightest impression 
upon her. The smile still played around her delicate 
lips, and the lid drooped languidly over her light azure 
eye, indicating an utter callousness of sympathy, abso- 
lutely distracting to one so impassioned as I was. I 





was excited almost to madness. I felt as if I could 
have braved perdition—as if I could have gnawed my 
own heart. These agonies of mind were appalling. 
I became sensible, but too late, that the idol of my 
adoration was only a living creation from the quarry; 
the coldness, the insensibility of the material was in it, 
but none of the warmth, the sofiness, the exquisite 
tenderness of woman’s nature. No! there was indeed 
physical beauty, but moral deformity; for what short 
of Omnipotence could give existence to moral beauty. 
How could the work of imperfection be otherwise than 
imperfect! and I was punished, bitterly punished, for 
ever having framed so unhallowed a wish as to behold 
a mere mortal creation endowed with life and con 
sciousness. The hand of Omnipotent vengeance was 
upon me, and I was severely expiating my presump- 
tion; 1 was, in truth, paying the Promethean penalty. 
My agonies were but too visible in my convulsed 
frame and agitated features, and yet the object of my 
mad love moved not a muscle of her inflexible coun- 
tenance. I cursed her in my soul; but my tongue 
seemed paralysed when I attempted to give utterance 
to the dreadful malediction. I once more grasped her 
hand cunvulsively—I again pressed her to my bosom; 
—the same chilly grasp met mine—the same dull 
measured pulsation responded to the ardent throbbings 
of my fevered heart. She permitted my embrace, but 
returned it not. Being at length excited to a pitch of 
absolute frenzy, in a paroxysm of rage and disappoint- 
ment I imprecated a curse upon the unfeeling cause 
of both. The curse was loud and bitter. On the 
instant a flash of lightning filled the chamber, followed 
by a tremendous peal of thunder. The house was 
rocked to the very foundation. The statue retreated 
majestically towards the platform, slowly ascended, 
resumed its place upon the pedestal;—its features 
became fixed—the eye-lids remained stationary—the 
orbs became dim and colourless—and the whole figure 
gradually stiffened again into marble. Another deaf- 
ening peal of thunder followed, and—I awoke. I am 
now sixty-five and a bachelor. 
ee 





RECIPE. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 
Half a pound of sweet almonds, which will be reduced to a quarter of a 
pound, when shelled and blanched. 
An ounce of bianched bitter almonds or peach-kernels. 
The whites only, of six eggs. 
A quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 
A table-spoonful of mixed brandy, wine, and rose-water. 


Shell half a pound of sweet almonds, and pour 
scalding water over them, which will make the skins 
peel off As they get cool, pour more boiling water, 
till the almonds are all blanched. Blanch also the 
bitter almonds. As you blanch the almonds, throw 
them into a bowl of cold water. Then take them out, 
one by one, wipe them dry in a clean towel, and lay 
them on a plate. Pound them one at a time to a fine 
pasie, in a marble mortar, adding, as you pound them, 
a few drops of rose-water to prevent their oiling. 
Pound the bitter and sweet almonds alternately, that 
they may be well mixed. They must be made per 
fectly fine and smooth, and are the better for being pre- 
pared the day before they are wanted for the pudding. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, and add to it, 
gradually, the liquor. 

Beat the whites of six eggs till they stand alone. 
Stir the almonds and white of eggs, alternately, into 
the butter and sugar; and then stir the whole well 
together. 

Have ready a puff-paste sufficient for a soup-plate. 
Butter the plate, lay on the paste, trim and natch it. 
Then put in the mixture. 

Bake it about half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Grate loaf-sugar over it. 
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GENERAL INDEZ 
TO THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 








A 
A Fragment, Original, . . 
Additional Fashions, IMlustrated, 
Awakening of the Wind, 
A Simile, . . ‘ 
A few Years, . 
Away, away we bound over - the Deep, set to 
Music, ‘ ‘ — ‘ : 
A Mother's Grief, 
Athenais, . 
A Dirge for Teresa, 
A Farewell to Wales, . 
Anger, . : 
A Scotch Provost, ; 
a Scene on the River Plate, 
Abstinence from Food, 
A Voice from the Wine Press, . 
A Day between the — 
A Hymn, . 


B 
Birth of Portraiture, ‘ ee" 
Broken Vow, by Mrs. Norton, oo 
Boundlessness of the Creation, 
Butterfly’s Dream, 
Barber of Madrid, . 
Byron’s Residences, Illustrated, 
Bride’s Return, : : & 
Battle of the Nile, 
Bird at Sea, R 
Birth-place of Columbus, ‘ 


Cc 
Cecil Gordon, Original, 
Christian Philanthropy, 
Calabrian Earthquake, . 
Chapter from the Note Book of a Deceased Law- 
er, , . 
Ciristina, Queen of Sweden, 
Counterpart Cousins, 
Count Egmont’s Jewels, 


D 
Death of Charles IX. of France, ered 
Dinna Forget, 
Death Bed, Original, . 
Don’t talk of ee “ 
Death, 


E 

Essay on the Use of Corsets, an &c., wae Ma- 
thew Carey, Illustrated, . 

F 
Forged Will,. . . ~ . 
Fated City, Original, Aad ° 
Forsaken Child, by Mrs. Norton, — 
Fairy Spell, . . ae 
Filial Affection of the Moors, ee 
Fashions, by Mathew Carey, 


G 
Ghosts, ° 
Good Night, set to Music, 
Gascon Vespers, set to Music, 


H 
Habits of the Roman — ‘ 
Hebe, .. .* « . « 





Pace 
52 | Incantation of Hervor, Original, 
61 | Influence of Females, Original, . 
78 | I) Vesuviano, Illustrated with an Engraving 
83 | Irish Clergyman’s Daughter, . 
102 | Illustrations of a : 
Incantation, . . i «+ ote ae 
112 
117 J 
118 | Jesse of Kibe’s Farm, by Miss Mitford. 
119 
144 K 
156 | Krim Gherri, . ‘eo. 
156 | Kate Hennessy, . 
158 
220 L 
943 | London Fashions, . . ...-+e--d 
961 | Los Moros Vienen, . ae 
263 | Laura Lovel, Original, by Miss Leslie, 
Letter of Lord Meadowbank to the an Ros- 
cius, . 2 
24 Last Indian, Original, 
94 | Love, 


96 | ms «'s 
109 | | Legend of New E ngland, Original, 
133 | Lines by Mrs. Norton, : : 
157 | Lord John “ee 
157 | Love's Despair, . ‘ 
215 | Loves of the Plants, 
263 | Love's First Dream, a a a ee 
307 | La Madonna Della Grotta, . . « + » 


M 
66 | Madame de Simiane, oe 
89 | Mr. Curran, 
153 | May Song for Emily, : 
| Miss A. Dobbs to Miss J. Tibbs, 
195 Marian Godfrey, Hlustrated, 
204 | My Old Visiting Book, 


: +244 | Magic Phial, 


295 | Madrid, and its Monuments, . , . . 
Meteoric Shower, Illustrated, . . » « +p 
Mrs. Siddons, Original, 

38 
39 N 
63 | Night, . a oe 

164 | Nature, 

225 | Night Blooming Flowers by] Mrs. =: Hemans, 
Nightingale, . ‘ 
Ninon De L’Enclos, 

Napoleon a the Alps 1 Illustrated, 

306 | New Faces, & 

. Night and Love, 


97 O 
167 | Oliver Cromwell, 
170 | Oriental Love, 
203 | On the Death of an@nfant, ‘ 
250 | Oh no, I never shall forget, set to Music, 
253 | Original Verses of Lord Byron, . ‘ 


P 
92 | Philadelphia Fashions, with coloured Engrav- 
137 ings, s+ = ee om oe 
160 | Pilgr:m’s Farewell, ee ee a 
208 | Personal Beauty, . . =. « 
Passing Crowd, oe 
Press Gang, , 
114 | Pere La Chaise, . 
300 | Patriotic Milk-maid, 





258 


126 
230 


303 


169 

93 
115 
166 
210 


261 


GENERAL iNDEX. 


R 
= ™ 168, 216, 
Retrospect of Y outh. . 
Revolutionary Soldier's Bequest 
Results of Accident, 
Riding, Illustrated, 
Rats in Jamaica, 
Recipe, 


Canonized, . 
{now ey Original, 


Summary Justice, 

Sun and Moon, 

Spanish a ‘ 

Soul’s Farewell, 

Song, “ You ask me why my Lips a are mute,” 

Speaking Jackdaws, , ‘ 

Sully’s Castle in the Chartrain, , 

Sonnets, P 

Spring, . . 

Settlers of Van : Dieman’ 8 Lend, 

Scenes from Manzoni’s Tragedy, 

Scripture Anthology, by N. C. Brooks, ‘A. ™M. - 
. . 228, 

Slayer and the Slain, — 

Stanzas, ‘ A 

Sweet Lavender, ‘sot to ‘Manic, R 


T 
The Catholic, by Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
To the Ocean, . ‘ . 

To the Memory of a Young Wife, . 
The Fatalist, Original, . ‘ ° 
The Bride, Original, 

* The Two Rimgs, Original, 
The Toilet, by Miss Leslie, Ilustrated, i 

- 25, 88, 132, - 

The Visionary, Original, . —_ 
To the Evening Star, Original, 

* The Condemned, Original, 
The Insurgent, Original, 
The Missionary, Original, . . . . .. . 
The Gatherer, . . . 71, 119,° 167, 215, 
The Pole’s Adieu, ‘ a & & 4 


The Country Clergyman, . chee 
> 





To a Lady, 

Tea Drinking, . 

The Bachelor, Original, 

The Three Swans, em - 

The Lily, . ‘ ‘ 

The Ice Queen, . 

The Wandering Wind, , 

The Painted Lady, Original, . 

The Champion, Illustrated with a Steel Engrav- 
ing, - 

The Prodigal, by N.C. ‘Brooks, A. M. 

The Forced Marriage, . . s ‘ 

The Broken Hearted, 

Traits of Celebrated Women, 

The Vow, . ‘ 

The Short Gentleman, ‘ 

The Star, . ‘ m 

To the Mountain Winds, ; 

The Restored, ; 

The Condemned, 

To the Passion Flower, 

Temple of Diana, ‘ 

Thomas Hartland, the Smuggler, 

The Two Harps, by Mrs. Norton, . 

Termagancy,. . 

The Cottage, with a “Steel Engraving, 

The Dead Boxer, . 

The Statue, 


Variety of Scolds, 
Vision of Sadak, . 


WwW 
Willie’s Courtship, . 
Widow of Nain, Original, 
Winter Gardens in Prussia, 
Wine, 
Woman, by E. _ Bulwer, 
Woman, by W. H. Harrison, . 
White-Headed Sea — 
Willow Leaves, . 


y 
Ye Golden Stars, set to Music, . 
> Z 
Zephyr’s Soliloquy, . 


—_—— 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Philadelphia Fashions, . ..... .4, 
The Toilet, . . 5, &8, 132, 181, 229, 
Addijional Fashions, . . 

Music, . . . 64, 112, "160, 208, 256, 
The Brigand, an Engraving on Steel, , 
Embroidery, 

The Champion, an Engravi ing on 1 ieel, 





Byron’s Residences, . 

Latest Fashions for Ladies’ Riding Dresses, 
Marfan Godfrey, an Engraving on Steel, 
Napoleon Crossing the Alps, . nee 
The Cottage, a Steel tated 

The Meteoric Shower, 











